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DEIRDRE 

A  SORROW  OF  STORY-TELLING 


"  Nothing   that    is  vast   enters    into   the  life  of 
MAN  without  a  CURSE.' — Antigone,  614. 
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CONCHOBAR . 

King  of  Ulster  (Ulla). 

Naisi. 

AiNNLE      . 

V  the  Sons  of  Uisnech. 

Ardan     . 

1 

Cathfach    . 

the  Druid. 

Eogan     . 

Prince  of  Fernmagh. 

Fergus    . 

Son  of  Ross. 

Fedlimid     . 

Son  of  Dall,  Conchobar's  Tale-teller 

Fergna    . 

Conchobar^s  Charioteer. 

Deirdre  . 

.     Daughter  of  Fedlimid. 

Lebarcham  . 

a  female  satirist  or  wise  woman. 

Medv  .    . 

.     Nurse  to  Deirdre. 

DEIRDRE 

A  SORROW  OF  STORY-TELLING 
Scene  :  Emain,  Ireland. — ^In  Act  IL   Loch  Etive,  Scotland. 

PROLOGUE 

The  chief  room  of  Fedlimid's  house  :  at  the  hack  a  zvall 
pierced  by  windows  through  which  gloomy  night  and 
trees  can  be  seen  ;  below  the  windows  a  table  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  zvall  and  continued  down  the  right 
side.  In  the  left  wall  a  closed  door.  The  tables  are  lighted 
cheerfully  and  servants  move  about  serving  the  guests. 
Fedlimid  sits  over  against  the  wall  at  the  right-hand 
table,  CoNCHOBAR  nearly  opposite,  his  back  to  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Cathfach  at  the  cross-table  also 
sits  with  his  back  to  the  room,  facins;  the  windows. 


FEDLIMID. 

[Rising^  O  high  king,  welcome  !  Mighty  Conchobar, 
Most  valiant,  most  victorious  over-king. 
Whose  deeds  my  harp  has  fed,  who  deigns  to  honour 
His  story-teller's  feast  of  flesh  and  wine  ; 
All  that  I  have  I  give  you,  all  is  yours 
That  you  can  claim  for  pleasure  or  I  off^er, 
Here  in  your  smooth  Emain,  O  Light  of  Valour, 
To  you  who  love  my  songs,  my  chaunts,  my  knowledge 
Of  far-off  wars,  of  genealogies. 
And  be  my  witness,  all  who  drink  and  banquet, 
How  there  is  nothing  I  reserve  my  own 
That  this  enjoyer  of  my  harp  desires  : 
For  they  who  hear  our  music,  they  possess 
Our  very  selves,  our  substance,  all  we  are 
And  all  we  have.  .  .  . 

A  tumult  at  the  portal  i 
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But  yet  the  wind  is  down.  .  .  . 

[Enter  Medv.]         A  woman  ? — Medv, 
News  of  my  lady  ?  Is  she  labouring  still  ? 

MEDV. 

Labour  is  over  and  a  girl  is  born. 

FEDLIMID, 

The  mother  ? 

MEDV. 

She  has  fallen  asleep. 


FEDLIMID. 


The  child  ? 


CATHFACH. 

[Risin:^,  yet  still  facing   the  windozvs.] 

O  voiceful  dark,  webbing  the  sky, 
Thick  web  about  the  earth  and  ash-tree  boughs, 
And  walls  of  this  abode  of  men — 

What  is  your  voice  ? 
The  burthen,  O  the  burthen,  O  the  night  ! 
An  impulse  from  the  midnight  comes  upon  me, 
Through  the  close  silence  from,  a  far  off  silence, 

That  sounds  against  my  ears. 

x\gainst  my  heart, 
A  pain,  a  strength,  and  out  of  these  a  terror 
Until  it  cease  to  sound  against  my  ears, 

To  sound  against  my  heart, 
Until  it  break  on  all  men's  hearing, 

Throb  in  their  blood, 
Escape,  as  if  by  birth,  escape  a  prophecy. 
[Calling  aloud.]   Woe,  woe  ! 
[Facijig  the  70om.] 

The  Woe — this  child,  this  nev^r-born  girl, 
This  sorrow  of  the  name  of  Deirdre. 


FEDLIMID. 

I  have  not  named  my  daughter. 


Wizard, 


CONCHOBAR 

[Turning  on  his  stool  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Cathfach.] 

Deirdre  ? 


DEIRDRE 

CATHFACH. 

Yea  ! 
Ruin  is  born  to-night  : 
O  Conchobar,  thy  madness  and  thy  dying  ; 
O  Ulla,  loss  of  thee,  Emain,  of  thee — 

Proud,  white  Emain, 

Emain,  my  city. 
A  fire  is  Hghted  that  will  catch  the  hills. 
And  spread  from  home  to  home,  from  hill  to  hill, 
From  forest  spread  to  forest,  from  the  islands 
Of  Ara  to  the  ocean-stream  of  Moyle, 
And  shores  of  far  Manannan's  ocean-streams. 

My  wisdom  has  the  voice 
Ye  hear  when  in  the  forest's  moon-filled  clifts 
The  Hidden  People  harp  and  sorcery 
Leads  its  own  pulse  through  stillness  :   for  my  singing 
Is  of  the  birth  of  Beauty.    Ruin's  flame 

Breaks  from  a  silver  form. 
And  Ruin  comes  by  glances  of  such  eyes 
As  charm  with  agony  of  ancient  charms, 
Known  first  to  sun  and  dew,  to  star  and  day  spring  ; 
Yea,  Ruin  comes  by  golden,  golden  hair, 

Great  net  of  fate  ; 
Comes  by  a  thin,  slow  lip, 

A  rose  unfolding, 

First  of  all  roses  ; 

It  comes  by  laughter. 

Creeps  on  in  smiles.  .  .  . 
O  lovely,  dimpling  silences  of  joy  ! 

It  comes  by  loveliest  speech. 

Soft  in  bright  cadence — comes 
By  heaving  breasts  of  unbraved  peerlessness, 
Swans  on  a  silver  that  they  own  and  heave. 

Fell  Ruin  passes, 

And  Beauty  passes.  .  .  . 

Woe,  woe,  but  Ulla 
Passes  as  they  ! 

CONCHOBAR. 

[To  Cathfach.] 
Ruin — a  flame  !    Thy  face  is  but  a  dream  ; 
And  we  are  dreaming  as  thy  voice  hath  bidden. 
Do  not  yet  break  the  sleep  ! 

FEDLIMIDi. 

You  praise  my  child  ? 
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AN  OLD  LORD  OF  THE   RED  BRANCH. 

More,  wizard,  for  we  drink. 

THK    YOUNCRST   LORD. 

O  life,  the  singing  I 

CATHFACH. 

Lords  of  our  proud  Red  Branch,  I  see  no  more 
This  Wonder  of  long  hair  of  June-cloud  whiteness, 
Whose  eyelids  dazzle  and  whose  eyes  undo. 
Robbing  the  souls  of  men  as  from  the  sea 
The  brilliant  sun  above  the  sea  drinks  rain  : 

No  more  presageful  midnight 
Is  blanched  bv  her,  nor  loveable  its  doom — 

Behold,  it  swells  and  moves, 

Red  it  becomes,  ah,  red  ! 

A  river  washing 
Over  Emain,  over  the  fields,  hills  valleys, 
Over  the  dwellings  of  our  people,  doom 
Blood- red,  that  from  a  river  grows  to  flood. 
And  ends  a  blood-red  ocean.    Faugh,  the  lives 
That  make  the  carnage,  make  the  lamentation. 

Woe  to  Emain, 

And  woe  to  Ulla, 
And  woe  to  Conchobar,  the  son  of  Fachtna, 
Woe  to  the  proud  Red  Branch  that  perishes  ; 
To  all  who  listen  round  me  at  this  hour 

Mad  fondness,  hurt  and  harm, 
The  smooth  way  lost,  gloom  and,  where  now  the  living 
Drink  deep  and  take  delight,  the  host  of  dead. 

AN    OLD   LORD. 

Avert  the  bloodshed,  O  avert  the  terror, 

The  devastating  doom  ;   for  if  the  child 

Of  Fedlimid,  new-born  to-night,  is  destined 

To  ruin  all  our  pride  and  joy,  our  city, 

Our  province  and  our  king,  our  Knightly  Order, 

Our  fortune  and  our  feasting,  let  to-night 

Suck  up  the  life  it  renders. 

ALL. 

Slay  the  child  ! 

ECHO. 

Slay,  slay  the  child  ! 


DEIRDRE 


FEDLIMID. 


O  Conchobar,  my  king, 
O  listener  to  my  music,  whom  my  stories 
Have  raised  to  greatness  from  thy  early  years, 
Am  I  to  be  thy  ruin  ?    As  a  father, 
Am  I,  thy  bard,  to  cherish  in  this  earth 
What  will  undo  the  man  I  fire  to  glory 
By  all  the  fires  of  verse  born  from  my  blood  ? 
Never  believe  it  !    Let  my  daughter  die 
On  her  first  breath,  and  let  the  beautiful, 
Soft  flesh  I  have  begotten  grow  as  clay, 
For  the  dear  sake  of  Conchobar,  my  idol, 
The  lover  of  old  music  and  great  deeds. 


ALL. 

Minstrel,  well  said  and  bravely  ! 

FEDLIMID. 

For  Emain 
Let  my  seed  perish  ! 

CONCHOBAR. 

[Rising.]  All  that  loveliness 

In  tender  shoot,  ye  gods,  a  moment's  distance 
From  yonder  doorway  and  these  weapons  drawn 
Sharp  pointed  for  its  death  !  .  .  .Ye  warriors,  listen. 
O  Fedlimid,  O  Father  of  the  child  ! 

FEDLIMID. 

Our  royal  soldier  lifts  his  loud  king's  voice. 

ALL. 

Peace,  peace,  attend  ! 

CONCHOBAR. 

And  Cathfach — let  him  listen  ! 
Steel  cannot  slaughter  destiny,  transfixing 
The  wide,  inevitable  wings  that  haunt 
The  future  with  dark  breezes.    Son  of  Dall, 
Thy  verse  hath  swept  my  heart,  hath  swept  and  passed 
The  offspring  of  thy  loins  within  my  heart 
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Possesses  life's  endurance  as  her  own  ; 

She  stays  where  she  is  come,  from  out  ot  the  darkness, 

Of  night  and  birth,  a  promise  to  desire, 

A  habitant  of  vision.    Song  mav  thrill, 

Then  wander  from  our  pulses  like  a  breath  ; 

But  Beauty  shall  not  leave  us  while  we  are  : 

Its  fiery  being  owns  us,  and  our  ashes 

Fall  gray  when  it  departs. 

FEDLIMID. 

Alas,  my  king, 
I  shrivel,  1  grow  shadowy.    You  requite 
My  songs  with  this  despair  ;   a  mortal  creature, 
Begotten  of  my  body  for  your  ruin. 
Is  valued  as  your  life,  and  all  the  glory 
Of  living  that  my  music  brought  as  liealth 
And  sweet,  abiding  honour  to  your  blood, 
Is  cast  away  as  hollow  air,  forgotten, 
And  finds  its  end. 

CONCHOBAR. 

O  Fedlimid,  not  so  I 
Because  I  love  your  songs  I  am  endowed 
To  love  your  daughter  in  the  prophecy 
That  glows  white  with  her  dawn.    I  need  no  seeing, 
No  touch  and  no  mortality  of  sense 
To  apprehend  her. 

FEDLIMID. 

Of  my  song  and  music 
You  are  not  taught  this  day  of  days. 


Emain  ! 


Ulla  !  The  land  ! 


A   VOICE. 
ANOTHER   VOICE. 

ANOTHER   VOICE. 

Your  people  1 


CONCHOBAR. 

Dear  is  Ulla, 
Most  dear  Emain,  O  warriors  ;    and  their  safety 
Dear  to  their  king. 


DEIRDRE 

I  free  you  from  all  doom, 
Ye,  my  green-sided  hills,  ye  glens  and  harbours, 
And  lonely  places  'mid  the  idle  swamps  : 
I  free  you  from  all  doom,  fair-built  Emain  ; 
And  ye,  my  knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  I  free  you, 
With  my  loved  Ulla  and  Emain,  from  doom. 
The  penalty  be  mine  ;  upon  my  head 
I  take  it  ;  to  myself  I  take  this  child 
Of  sorrow — for  my  sorrow  ;  and  her  doom 
Be  on  me  as  my  doom. 

THE   OLD    LORD. 

You  heard  the  wizard  ! 
Will  you  be  mad  and  perish  ?  O  relent 
And  save  yourself  with  us  !    Our  swords  are  ready, 
And  Fedlimid  our  friend. 

[Enter  Lebarcham  with  the  infant  Deirdre.] 
See,  Lebarcham, 
The  wise-lipped,  comely  satirist  herself 
Has  brought  the  babe  for  slaughter.    She  is  wise  ; 
She  smiles. 

LEBARCHAM. 

Thy  new-born,  Fedlimid. 

ALL. 

Our  foe  ! 
Quench  the  fresh  curse  ; 

CONCHOBAR. 

[Parting  their  szvords.]     Amid  your  vassal-weapons 
I  pass  unheedful,  minding  but  my  promise, 
My  troth  plight  to  the  child  of  Fedlimid — 
That  she  shall  be  my  one  own  wife,  her  fate 
Be  mine,  my  fate  the  current  of  her  days, 
The  waxing  of  her  beauty. 

Lebarcham, 
Wisest  of  women,  you  and  Medv  the  nurse 
Shall  rear  this  babe  to  womanhood  within 
A  silent,  strict  enclosure,  near  my  house, 
Fenced  high  with  crimson  planks  of  loftiest  tirs 
Making  forbidden  ground  to  any  footstep 
Save  yours,  the  nurse's,  and,  when  hope  becomes 
Too  vernal-quick  for  patience,  mine. 
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The  mother  may  but  tarry  for  a  month 
To  milk  her  young  ;  the  father  nevermore 
May  look  upon  this  bride  that  he  hath  yielded 
His  king,  till  she  is  throned. 

[Bending  over  Dhirdre]     Small,  gazing  creature 
Amid  thy  covers,  I  have  bidden  a  morrow 
Of  sixteen  years  to  rest  from  operation, 
Till  thou  art  formed  a  loveliness  to  join  me 
In  doom,  in  joy  superlative,  imagined 
Against  all  words  of  woe. 

ALL. 

Alas,  the  frenzy  ! 
Alas,  our  fear  ! 

CONCHOBAR. 

But,  by  the  law  of  Erin, 
I  of  free-will  have  sworn  :   the  loss  and  sorrow 
Shall  be  on  me,  not  you  .      .  the  flame  and  madness 
And  bloodshed  and  the  end  that  now  begins. 
O  Cathfach  ! 

\He  boivs  his  head  within  his  hands.] 

CATHFACH. 

O  uncompassable  Law.  .  . 
What  is  to  come,  that  cometh,  and  shall  come  I 


ACT  I 

Scene  :  Sixteen  years  later. 

The  enclosure  where  Deirdre  lives.  Outside  the  fir-palings, 
that  cross  the  background,  fir  trees  in  a  snow  whitened 
ridge  stretch  along  without  break  of  line  or  substance. 
On  each  side  are  fir-palings.  The  enclosure  is  covered 
by  snow,  and  a  dead  calf  bleeds  near  the  frozen  well. 
Medv  and  Lebarcham  are  talking  together.  Deirdre 
stands  apart,  where  the  ground  rises  a  little,  and  watches 
the  sky  gradually  quicken  with  the  light  of  the  early  year. 

MEDV. 

But  look  at  her  ! 

LEBARCHAM. 

Ay,  Medv,  it  is  not  for  our  eyes  to  look. 
The  beauty  ! 

MEDV. 

She  is  dreaming. 

LEBARCHAM. 

She  sees  true  ; 
Therefore  she  is  no  poet.    Gentle  Medv, 
My  sister  with  the  mother-eyes  that  rest 
But  when  they  rest  on  her,  she  is  not  ours. 
Nor  fate's,  nor  any  man's  ;   for  she  will  choose, 
Close  prisoner  as  she  is,  her  destiny. 
Choose  for  herself  the  havoc  she  will  make, 
The  tears  that  she  will  draw  from  other  eyes, 
The  tears  that  will  burn  through  her,  the  delights 
That  she  will  ravish  from  the  world.    She  knows 
So  definitely  all  she  wants  :  such  souls 
Attain.    She  is  not  dreaming  ;  look  at  her  ! 

MEDV. 

She  does  not  sigh  as  other  maids  kept  close  ; 
She  is  soft  as  a  wood-pigeon,  but  no  crooning — 
And  when  I  speak  of  love — King  Conchobar 
To  be  her  lord — she  laughs. 
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LEBARCHAM . 

A  wanton  laugh  ! 

MEDV. 

No,  no  !    Dear  heart,  she  has  no  wantonness  ; 
And  yet  I  am  afraid  to  hear  her  laughter, 
It  is  so  low  and  sure.    My  maid,  my  maid  ! 
What  shall  1  do  that  bitter  day  the  King 
Tears  her  away  from  me  ? 

LEBARCHAM. 

Be  comforted. 
She  loves  you,  she  will  bless  you  all  her  years : 
But  if  she  hate — ^I  would  not  be  the  creature 
To  cross  her  path,  not  if  I  were  the  chieftain 
Of  Ulla,  or  of  Alba,  or  the  world. 

MEDV. 

She  has  no  malice.    Would  you  slander  her  } 

LEBARCHAM. 

I  praise  her  !   She  can  hate  as  only  those 
Of  highest  race,  without  remorse,  for  ever. 

MEDV. 

Through  generations  ? 

LEBARCHAM. 

She  will  hate  but  one 
With  the  hate  of  hate.    A  woman's  enmity 
Is  not  a  blood-feud  :  she  may  love  her  foe  ; 
But  love  the  man  who  thwarts  her  who  undoes 
The  soft  web  of  her  nature  ! —  Look  again, 
Look  at  the  thin,  tight  lips. 

MEDV. 

It  is  her  doom 
Told  her  in  every  portent  of  the  flame 
And  crackle  of  the  faggots,  'tis  her  lot 
To  wed  our  Overlord. 
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LEBARCHAM. 


Those  starry  eyes 
Are  firm  and  quiet  :    all  that  they  decree 
Will  come  to  pass,  however  Erin  murmur^ 
Or  you,  or  I,  or  Conchobar. 

MEDV. 

How  fearful  ; 
Then  she  will  suffer. 

LEBARCHAM. 

She  will  have  her  way. 
Therefore  you  shall  not  pity  her,  not  pity 
Even  the  great,  lone  king,  who  gives  me  burthen 
Of  all  his  passion,  who  refrains  himself. 
And  will  not  look  on  her  ;   but  asks  me  questions, 
Fast  as  a  woman,  of  her  body's  fairness. 
The  silver  of  her  skin,  her  shape,  her  height. 
I  do  not  pity  him  ;  he  has  his  dream, 
He  knows  what  he  desires,  his  feet  are  sure. 
Such  on  the  dizzy  mountain-steps  of  life 
Will  not  be  dashed  to  atoms. 

Look  at  her  ! 
I  must  report  her  fully  grown  and  sm.iling 
With  the  May-sunshine's  smile. 

Fie,  Dierdre  !  Child, 
What  is  it  you  are  staring  at,  as  if 
There  were  a  magic  rune  spelled  on  the  floor  ? 
That  foster-father  should  have  killed  a  calf 
Is  nothing  wonderful 

DEIRDRE. 

But  come  and  see 
How  the  blood  pours  a  draught  upon  the  snow. 

LEBARCHAM. 

Ay,  child  ! 

DEIRDRE. 

And  pours  and  pours  :  the  soak  of  rose 
Is  wonderful  .  .  . 

A  raven  stoops  to  drink. 
Oh,  look  at  him  !   The  lustre  of  his  feathers 
Is  dull  against  the  dazzle  of  the  snow. 
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Now  listen,  Lebarcham, 

For  when  I  marry  I  will  have  a  husband 

Of  iust  these  colours,  scarlet  on  his  cheek, 

His  hair  black  as  this  plumage,  and  his  forehead — 

There  1  shall  kiss—  pure  crystal.    Fetch  him  me  ! 

LEBARCHAM. 

Colour,  child — it  is  the  colour  of  a  creature  is  its  destiny 

and  its  lure.  The  dead  are  as  white  as  you  will.  But  this 

husband — 

The  colour  of  the  snow  upon  his  skin, 

The  calf's  blood  on  his  cheek,  the  raven's  bloom 

On  his  black  locks.   .   .   . 

MEDV. 

Hush,  hush  ' 

DEIRDRE. 

But  fetch  him  me 

LEBARCHAM. 

I  have  seen  such  in  the  house  of  Conchobar. 
Medv,  vou  remember  Naisi. 

MEDV. 

But  the  King 
Will  wed  my  darling. 

DEIRDRE. 

Has  he  any  blood 
Or  change  of  skin  like  sunrise  ?    I  shall  marry 
This  piercing  scarlet,  and  this  black,  not  dull, 
But  crisp  and  shining  :    I  shall  wed  this  snow. 
I  will  ;  it  is  my  choice. 

LEB.\RCHAM. 

If  you  could  see  him, 
Our  Naisi  ! 

MEDV. 

Hush,  it  is  forbidden.  Hush  ! 
O  Deirdre,  O  my  darling,  would  you  look 
On  the  snow's  whiteness,  loose  your  bodice,  child. 
There  in  the  warmth  !  .  .  .  You  have  a  cheek  that  glows 
Clear  as  the  embers  :  vou  are  beautiful. 
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DEIRDRE. 

Sweet  foster-mother  !    Ah,  I  think  indeed 
You  are  the  child  :   we  shall  change  places  soon. 
[Caressing  her.]   Get  me  the  broth  I  love. 

MEDV. 

These  hands  are  cold. 
Come  in. 

DEIRDRE. 

No,  not  till  dinner-time. 
[Exit  Medv.] 

You  said  .  .  . 
Say  it  again  to  me,  for  I  am  born 
To  hear  the  story  !  'tis  about  myself. 
O  Lebarcham,  I  have  heard  many  stories 
That  have  so  tired  me  I  have  dropped  to  sleep  ; 
Of  how  one  day  I  shall  be  made  a  queen, 
But  by  what  means  ? — Not  that  some  royal  prince 
Shall  win  me  by  his  sword  ;   but  Conchobar 
Shall  marry  me  ;   and  then  they  speak  of  joys 
And  pomp  and  of  my  happiness.    I  knew 
It  was  their  story  of  me,  not  my  own. 
That  we  will  make  to-day. 

Stoop  down  to  me.  .  . 

0  Lebarcham,  all  I  have  learned 

1  learned  of  you. 

LEBARCHAM. 

I  have  not  married,  child  ; 
I  am  a  lonely  satyrist. 

DEIRDRE. 

This  body. 
You  told  me,  is  for  love — a  gift,  and  all 
My  lover  will  have  thought  of  in  the  world. 
I  have  remembered  ;  I  have  cherished  it ; 
I  have  grown  very  beautiful.    I  kept 
My  beauty  close  in  hood  and  veil.  .  .  but,  sec  ! 
I  am  white,  not  like  the  colour  of  the  snow, 
But  something  warmer — not  like  Naisi's  white  ; 
And  then  no  rose  at  all,  and  golden  hair  ; 
Nothing  but  very  tender  white  and  gold. 
But  if  you  think  that  one  so  marvellous 
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As  Naisi  is  will  take  me  as  a  cup 

To  drink  from,  just  a  gold  and  silver  cup, 

'I'hen  ...  I  will  pour  him  wine  ;   he  will  forget 

All  else  in  drinking,  if  he  stoop  to  drink. 

LEBARCHAM. 

You  trouble  me,  my  maid  ;   I  spoke  too  rashly, 
I  am  indeed  a  fool.    For  all  the  knights 
Of  the  Red  Branch  are  comely. 

DEIRDRE. 

Not  their  king. 

LEBARCHAM. 

Yes,  child  ;   men  say  he  is  the  goodliest  man 
In  Erin's  Isle. 

DEIRDRE. 

But  he  is  like  the  evening. 
He  falls  about  me  like  a  chill.  'Tis  said 
I  shall  bring  doom  and  ruin  on  his  land. 

LEBARCHAM. 

No,  child  ;  you  are  his  star. 

DEIRDRE. 

I  softly  laugh 
To  hear  these  things  decreed  ;   for  I  am  Deirdre. 
And  I  will  wed  no  other  in  the  world 
But  this  most  bright  one  you  have  sung. 

LEBARCHAM. 

My  maiden, 
I  did  but  give  his  name. 

DEIRDRE. 

You  sang  of  him  ; 
You  set  my  breast  afire.    I  cannot  check 
The  tide,  nor  stir  these  fences,  nor  remove 
The  will  that  crushes  me  ;  I  cannot  climb, 
A  bird,  up  in  the  air  ;  but  yet  I  feel 
Like  a  winged  creature.    I  am  so  impatient  .  .  . 


DEIRDRE 

LEBARCHAM. 


My  child  !   My  child  ! 


DEIRDRE. 

No  more  a  child  !    How  often  you  have  told  me 
I  was  a  treasure  wasted  in  the  darkness, 
A  jewel  and  unworn  :   fetch  me  the  sunlight, 
And  I  will  shine.    My  Naisi,  give  him  me, 
And  I  will  hang  about  his  neck,  till  all 
The  knights  shall  envy  him. 
[She  kneels.] 

[Lebarcham  turns  away  and  goes  out.] 

She  is  not  gone  ? 
It  is  this  little  space  before,  this  torment, 
This  agony,  as  all  one's  hopes  danced  down 
Like  the  sparkles  on  the  waves  to  kiss  one's  feet. 
This  waiting  .  .  . 

But  he  is  not  far  away — 
No  ;  he  is  close  as  springtide. 

I  will  sing 
Since  when  he  comes  I  shall  be  mute  for  shame 
And  terror  of  my  longing.    It  is  noon  ; 
The  sun  is  breaking  forth,  blessed  augury  ! 

Over  the  snow-clouds 

Softness  of  light. 

Outbreak  of  breezes. 

Magic  of  heaven  ! 

Wider^  O  sun-cleft, 

Open  the  sky  ! 

Never  before 

Have  I  read  the  rune  : 

Birth-song  of  springtide 

Now  I  discover. 

Sung  of  mute  voices 

High  in  the  clouds. 

Trembles  the  fir-bough 
Above  the  pale  .  .  . 
Glorious  inrush  ! 
Magic  of  meeting  ! 
Mute  in  my  bosom 
The  name  I  hear. 
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[Enter  Co:<cnon.\R  from  l he  fir  forest.] 

CONCHOBAR. 

You  were  awaiting  me  ? 

DlilRDRE. 

The  fir-tree  shook. 

CONCHOBAR. 

And  you  were  singing.    If  I  bid  you  sing 
The  song  again  ! 

DEIRDRK. 

You  would  not  have  it  back. 
'Tis  they  who  set  the  song  within  the  heart 
May  hope  to  catch  the  tune. 

CONCHOBAR. 

You  are  the  creature, 

0  Deirdre,  Deirdre — that  in  all  the  world 
Is  surely  mine.    I  may  not  be  your  lover, 

1  dare  not ;   I  possessed  you  from  your  birth, 

I  have  owned  you  as  a  god.    To-morrow,  Deirdre, 

I  come  to  make  you  fast  my  one,  own  wife, 

To  rule  a  queen,  to  rule  with  me,  your  husband, 

Ever  beside  you.    I  shall  give  you  power, 

And  all  my  kingdom. 

DEIRDRE. 

It  is  prophesied 
I  shall  bring  doom  to  Ulla. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Cathfach's  fable. 

DEIRDRE. 

But  Lebarcham's  belief  ;  the  tale  of  Medv, 
My  dream  night  after  night. 

CONCHOBAR. 

No  woman's  dreams 
Are  destiny  :    'tis  love  alone,  man's  love 
Mows  down  the  future  of  its  springing  corn. 
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Away  with  omens  !   There  is  poetry 

Past  speech  in  what  you  are,  your  womanhood, 

The  blessings  you  confer,  dear  as  the  Hght, 

And  dew  and  summer  ;  and  the  solemn  joys 

You  will  evoke  in  husband  or  in  son 

Are  nature's  word  to  you  of  recompense. 

You  touch  but  nature. 

DEIRDRE. 

I  would  have  my  freedom  ; 
You  bring  me  chains. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Not  so.    You  have  no  mother 
To  speak  of  your  espousals.    Trust  me,  maiden; 
I  love  you,  and  that  knowledge  in  fruition 
Will  bring  its  witness  to  your  cheek  and  soften 
The  darkness  in  your  eyes.    You  will  be  free, 
Beloved,  when  I  have  bound  you  fast  my  wife. 

DEIRDRE. 

I  cannot  ...   I  obeyed  you  as  a  child  ; 

I  think  my  childhood  must  be  past,  because 

I  can  no  more  obey  you  :  I  defy. 

CONCHOBAR. 

O  eyes,  I  have  not  seen  in  battle-light, 

How  beautiful  ! — O  violet  levin-cloud  ! 

O  brows  that  have  been  blank,  and  beauty  rushing 

To  cheek  and  forehead  !    In  a  moment,  child, 

You  have  put  on  your  fate.    O  rose,  unfolding 

First  of  all  roses — Deirdre  ! 


DEIRDRE. 

My  dear  Master, 
My  guardian,  hush  !    I  cannot  hear  your  words  ; 
They  are  as  foreign  speech  to  me  :  and  yet 
They  hurt  me,  like  the  harp.    One  cannot  comfort 
The  wild,  lone  music — for  all  music  lives 
Away,  in  a  far  wilderness,  alone. 
My  spirit  trembles  on  the  open  ground, 
And  dares  not  ...   I  entreat  you  give  me  peace. 
I  am  too  young  to  love  you. 
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CONCHOBAR. 

Still  too  young  ! 
The  cry  of  every  year  for  sixteen  years. 
Von  are  of  age  to  be  my  wife,  of  beauty 
To  crown  my  kingdom,  and  at  last  I  snatch  you 
From  Time  as  once  from  Death.    You  are  my  own  ; 
And  you  will  learn  to  love  me  as  the  herb 
Learns  its  first  blossoming. 

DEIRDRE. 

I  try  to  speak  ; 
I  fear  I  am  too  young  to  speak  to  you. 
Be  patient  with  me  ;  for  a  little  while. 
Let  me  have  freedom.    1  have  never  gathered 
A  wild  wood-flower,  nor  seen  the  games  nor  prowess 
Of  your  warriors  on  their  trial,  nor  been  tossed 
On  yonder  moving  sea  .   .  .  and  of  all  creatures 
I  envy  ships,  more  than  the  breeze-blown  birds. 
More  than  the  armies  I  have  heard  in  passage 
Beyond  the  echoing  fence  and  cried  to  follow 
Since  they  went  forth  abroad. 


CONCHOBAR. 

I  make  you  queen, 
Have  you  forgotten  that  r    1  could  not  think 
That  I  your  saviour,  I  your  fosterer. 
Your  hermit  and  the  fellow  of  your  doom 
Would  ever  have  to  woo  you.    O  beloved, 
If  you  would  hear  your  praises,  of  all  living 
I  could  unveil  them  best  :  but  do  not  think 
How  much  I  know  to  praise  in  you,  the  compass 
Of  my  rose's  beauty  when  there  scarce  was  rose. 
Forget  the  evenings  when  you  ran  to  meet  me 
With  prattle  of  the  day,  forget  the  kisses 
I  gave  you  in  your  childhood,  and  the  music 
I  taught  you  on  your  little  harp  :  remember 
Only  the  last  time  that  I  kissed  your  mouth, 
The  last  time  that  I  kissed  your  forehead,  child 
Because  I  felt  you  tremble  like  a  lamb. 
And  dared  not  kiss  again.    I  only  worship 
Your  loveliness  of  this  day's  morn  and  noon. 
As  any  youth,  I  tell  you  that  your  eyes 
Are  stars  to  me,  vour  hair.  .  . 
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DEIRDRE. 

As  any  youth  r 
You  say,  you  love  me  :  in  myself  I  feel 
That  any  youth  would  give  me  better  praise 
Than  you,  praise  from  his  golden  lips,  his  lyre, 
Praise  of  the  sudden  wonder  of  my  beauty, 
Flashed  over  him.    You  took  me  as  a  babe. 

CONCHOBAR. 

A  babe  .  .  .  You  are  a  woman  now,  it  seems  ; 
That  in  itself  is  doom. 

I  have  borne  off 
So  many  captive  women  to  my  tent, 
Who  cried  to  me  :    I  did  not  know  their  speech, 
I  did  not  heed  their  crying.    Any  youth, 
You  say,  would  praise  you  better  than  your  king. 
You  in  your  turn, 
Shall  be  to  me  as  any  captive  slave 
That  I  have  had  my  will  of. 

DEIRDRE. 

It  may  be  .  .  . 
You  have  the  power. 

CONCHOB.\R. 

So  you  resign  yourself  ? 

DEIRDRE. 

Surely  to  Fate.  Am  I  not  Erin's  child  ? 
For  I  shall  suffer  nothing  but  my  doom, 
And  that  I  can  take  silently. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Beloved, 
Close  not  your  lips  against  me,  not  from  speech. 
Not  with  that  rigid  look  as  you  were  dead. 
O  beloved,  give  me 

Some  softness  of  your  beauty  !   When  you  lay 
So  shining  and  so  small,  I  changed,  I  felt 
Great  hollows  in  my  heart — that  is  desire  : 
It  comes  to  women  with  their  motherhood. 
Be  patient,  Fedlimid's  sweet  daughter,  wait  ! 
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DEIRDRE. 

{Closing;  her  eyes.']     If  I  were  dead 
There  would  be  music  then  that  you  would  hear, 
More  lonesome  than  the  wind,  more  desolate 
Than  the  wan  marshes  when  the  moon  is  gone, 
For  I  should  haunt  you. 

CONCHOBAR. 

[Close  to  her.^  Queen, 

Fiercer  than  any  haunting  ghost  the  steps 

Of  a  dogging  husband.    You  will  live  imprisoned, 

In  the  open  hall  resplendent  and  unpraised. 

If  any  of  my  knights  or  bards — if  Genan 

But  venture  on  a  stave,  Aidall,  Ferechne, 

Or  of  the  Red  Branch  any  sapling  twig, 

Conall  or  Naisi  .  .  .  you  will  snap  their  lives  ; 

So  I  will  blight  your  springtide — it  is  little 

Your  brief  young  spring-tide.    So  I  hush  the  throats 

Of  the  nightingales  that  all  would  pipe  for  you, 

And  sword-songs  of  one  note. 

[She  silently  weeps.']  These  are  the  tears 
All  maidens  shed  ere  marriage. 

DEIRDRE. 

Conchobar, 
My  king  .  .  . 

CONCHOBAR. 

O  music  ! 


DEIRDRE. 

You  have  set  my  thoughts 
On  the  other  happy  maidens.    Fetch  my  mother, 
Not  Medv,  but  she  who  nursed  me  for  a  month  ; 
You  tore  me  from  her  breast. 


CONCHOBAR. 

Bring  Elva  back  ! 
I  have  forgotten  her  ;  she  may  be  dead, 


She  may  be  living. 
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DEIRDRE. 

You  have  given  me 
At  least  her  name  that  Medv  would  never  say. 
Elva,  my  mother  ! 

CONCHOBAR. 

Peace  !  Is  Lebarcham 
Within  the  cottage  ? 

DEIRDRE. 

No,  she  fetches  me 
That  I  have  need  of. 

CONCHOBAR. 

I.  will  wait  for  her.  .  .  . 

[He  stands  considering  Deirdre  doubtfully  :    she  smiles 
for  the  first  time.] 

deirdre. 

I  shall  not  kill  myself.    How  should  one  die 
With  all  the  spring  before.  .  . 

CONCHOBAR. 

One  does  not  die  with  all  the  spring  before, 
One  cannot,  Deirdre.  .  .   . 

[With  sudden  resolution.]     Wedded  wives  of  Erin 
Have  brought  no  ruin  on  their  lovely  land  : 
They  cannot,  they  are  born  too  true.    Farewell. 

[He  kisses  the  hem  of  her  veil  and  goes    out    into   the  fir- 
wood  at  the  back.]  ''■ 

DEIRDRE. 

If  there  were  verity  in  that  farewell. 
Farewell  for  ever  ! 

Elva,  O  sweet  Elva, 
O  Mother,  bless  my  Naisi,  bless  the  white 
And  ruddy  flower,  the  Bridegroom  !    I  must  tell  you 
In  secret  of  my  Naisi,  learn  of  you 
How  I  shall  greet  him.    Mother,  I  shall  die 
Except  he  bear  me  through  the  narrow  strait. 

[On  the  left  from  below  the  cot    enter    Lebarcham    and 

Naisi. 1 
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i,f:barcham. 


She  is  gazing  over  the  water — step  gently  ;    you  shall 
look  on  her  unseen.  Alack  !  she  is  changed,  she  is  pale. 


NAISI. 


She  is  white  as  the  stars  at  dawning — she  is  white,  who 
should  be  trembling  gold.  She  is  beautiful.  Oh  hide  me 
before  her  !  I  am  ashamed.  You  told  mc  she  was  pining 
for  me.  Cjo  to  her.  1  have  risked  mv  life  in  her  service. 


LEBARCHAM, 

[Calling.]  Deirdre  !  But  you  do  not  answer  ?  1  have  been 
on  your  errand  ;  I  have  returned. 

[Deirdre  tretnbles  and  turns  to  the  cloaked  figure.] 

I  have  never  seen  her  frown  before.  Your  disguise — the 
rough,  gray  cloak — take  it  off. 

[He  throws  his  cloak  back.] 

Now  you  may  see  her  flush  !  Child,  you  are  a  princess. 
Naisi  will  think  you  ill-nurtured  if  you  do  not  greet  him. 

NAISI. 

Come  to  me,  Deirdre. 

[She  runs  swiftly  to  him.]     Ah,  my  fawn, 
My  delicate,  fleet-footed  ! 

[To  Lebarcham.]  Is  she  dumb  ? 

[To  Deirdre.]  She  was  not  dumb  a  little  while  ago, 
Or  this  good  gossip  has  a  lying  tongue. 
I  heard  that  she  would  wed  the  snow  and  wed 
The  rosy  blood,  and  wed  the  raven  hair. 
Since  I  am  darkest,  ruddiest  and  whitest 
Of  UUa's  younger  chiefs  I  braved  the  peril 
Of  piercing  your  dark  firs.    No  welcome,  Deirdre  ? 

[She  kisses  him.]  But  is  this  wise  ? 
You  will  confuse  the  colours  with  this  kissing — 
No  snow  beneath  such  lips  as  these  ! 

I\Iy  Princess, 
'Tis  well  the  King  must  wed  you  presently. 
Well  that  he  keeps  you  close  !    You  see  the  Wondei. 
To-morrow  it  is  gone  !    I  have  two  brothers, 
Ainnle  and  Ardan  ;  I  am  wedded  to  them 
In  closest  fellowship  ;  we  rove  the  world  : 
And  we  this  evening  shall  take  ship  to  Alba, 
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Alba  with  all  its  marvels,  loveable, 
Sweet  Eastern  land.  .  .  . 

Your  touch  is  on  my  wrist. 

0  Princess  ! 

[He  pushes  her  hand  away.]  Quick  farewell  ! 
For  you  are  set  aside  to  be  my  Queen  ; 
High  doom  is  over  you. 

I  will  not  linger, 

1  must  not.    I  have  given  you  your  whim. 
The  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch  are  terrible, 

And  yet  our  Lord  counts  us  the  Lights  of  Valour — 

Ainnle  and  Ardan 

And  Naisi — finds  in  me  his  one  great  want. 

Therefore,  O  maiden,  do  not  lightly  praise. 

If  there  be  breath  of  song  in  you,  my  cheeks 

Or  brow  or  dark-spread  hair  ;  praise  my  delight 

In  the  long  oars,  the  dazzle  of  the  sea. 

The  long,  black  galleys  and  the  bloody  raid. 

DEIRDRE. 

But  we  shall  never  part  again,  O  Naisi, 

Bear  me  away  with  you.    I  cannot  speak, 

Not  much,  not  anything  to  listen  to. 

Yet  I  shall  lie  awake  at  night  to  ease 

The  pain  it  is  to  think  of  you  by  thinking 

More  constantly  each  moment.    Bear  me  with  you 

To  Alba,  to  the  loveable,  soft  land. 

[Naisi  pauses  stupefied  ;   then  turns  away.] 

NAISI. 

But  he  has  waited 

For  sixteen  years  :  I  am  his  chosen  knight  : 
At  dance,  at  feasting  never  h^s  he  turned 
His  eyes  on  woman,  or  if  idly  turned 
An  instant,  he  was  back  with  Lebarcham 
Asking  of  thee,  thy  years. 

Where  are  you  stepping  } 
Your  feet  are  toward  the  waves. 

DEIRDRE. 

For  I  shall  travel 
Either  across  this  narrow  sea  with  you. 
Or  else  alone  with  the  currents  and  the  creatures 
That  travel  fleet  and  silent  underneath. 
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NAISI. 

0  vehement,  mad  girl,  it  is  for  freedom 
That  you  would  draw  this  ruin  on  us  all. 
On  the  great  King  my  Overlord,  on  Erin. 
It  is  not  well. 

Women  are  ever  captive 
In  their  spirits  and  their  bodies  :   so  the  gods 
Have  fashioned  it  and  there  is  no  escape. 

DEIRDRE. 

"^'ou  will  not  give  me  love  ? 

NAISI. 

Your  liberty 

1  shall  not  give  you,  if  I  give  you  love. 
Love  is  the  hardset  bondage  in  the  world. 

I  would  not  put  such  chains  on  any  woman 
To  love  me.  .  .  . 

DEIRDRE. 

Let  me  be  with  you,  the  name 
Of  being  with  you  call  it  what  you  will — 
Bondage  or  freedom,  I  should  still  be  happy, 
Yea,  for  a  year,  yea,  for  a  brood  of  years. 

NAISI. 

Then  you  are  mine  for  ever  ?    I  will  lead  you 
Over  the  narrow  sea.    We  must  not  tarry. 
Heigh,  Lebarcham  ! 

DEIRftRE. 

But  I  must  kiss  my  Medv, 
My  sweet,  sweet  foster-mother. 


She  will  betray  us. 


NAISI. 

I  forbid  ; 


DEIRDRE. 

Then  with  you,  with  you  ! 
[Exeunt  Deirdre  and  Naisi.] 
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LEBARCHAM. 

And  Lebarcham,  who  has  brought  you  this  happiness, 
who  would  have  you  free,  who  is  wilHng  to  put  you  out  of 
her  sight  for  ever  that  your  beauty  may  not  be  bhghted — 
Lebarcham  is  forgotten.  The  girl  has  never  given  me  her 
heart.  I  do  not  make  her  suffer — that  is  the  secret.  For  me 
no  good-bye,  only  a  softness  for  the  milky  heart  of  Medv. 
That  is  the  way  of  beauty  ;  I  must  be  content  to  be  beauty's 
friend.  Ay  me,  but  beauty  can  have  no  friend  on  the  earth, 
only  lovers  !  T  will  lie  for  her,  I  will  ask  no  favour — And 
the  King  !  I  am  a  traitor —  Naisi,  he  is  a  traitor  too.  I  was 
not  aware  :  But  what  names  come  on  us  in  our  misery, 
before  we  are  aware.  We  are  all  traitors  .  .  .  and  the  King  ! 


ACT  II 

Loch  Etive.  To  the  right  and  left  hunting-booths  under  fir- 
trees  :  at  the  back  the  curving  silver  water-side  and 
grass  and  grove  full  of  branching  garlic,  white  with 
fiozver.    Mountains  beyond  in  deep  hut  silvery  mist. 

Ardan  and  Ainnle  by  the  hunting-booth  on  the  left. 

ARDAN. 

It  was  an  evil  thing  to  do. 

AINNLE. 

Repented, 
Ardan,  dear  brother,  it  has  lost  its  evil. 
I  think  she  loves  him  more  that  he  offended, 
And  then  so  quickly  sorrowed  for  her  sorrow, 
And  sought  with  vow  forgiveness. 

ARDAN. 

She  had  never 
Come  back  to  him  if  we  had  never  followed 
And  turned  her  flight  !    When  first  she  heard  her  husband 
Had  kissed  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  Dun-Thone 
In  secret  as  they  feasted,  and  had  sent  her 
A  frisky  doe,  a  fawn  beside  its  foot, 
And  after  that  had  visited  the  girl. 
As  he  was  marching  home  from  Inverness, 
I  saw  our  Deirdre  shudder,  fire,  resolve — 
Alike  to  her  was  death  or  perishing  ; 
I  saw  her  set  her  shallop  on  a  wave  ; 
She  floated  forth,  away  from  us. 

AINNLE. 

His  beauty, 
His  nature,  and  the  freedom  of  his  valour, 
Make  him  so  meet  for  love  he  is  beguiled 
To  lightness  and  to  tlalliance  :  so  I  pleaded 
With  lips  that  cannot  lie.    He  never  thought 
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Of  wrong  to  her.    He  drank  a  kiss  like  wine, 
Gave  presents  as  a  king  his  favouring  grace. 
But  when  we  brought  her  back  again,  he  swore, 
Till  he  should  leave  her  for  the  host  of  dead. 
He  would  not  cause  her  gloom — then  met  her  eyes, 
And  there  such  mist  and  fire  had  wrought  together 
It  was  creation  of  a  world  no  mortal 
Could  leave  one  instant  of  his  life. 

But  see  her, 
Through  the  white  branchlets  of  the  garlic.  .  . 

[Enter  Deirdre.] 

DEIRDRE. 

Ainnle 
And  Ardan,  I  have  slumbered 
Beneath  a  high  rock  yonder,  while  the  daylight 
Went  on  with  day  about  me.    O  the  joys 
Of  sleep  below  the  fir- wood — swelling  branches 
Attune  their  music  to  sweet  recollection, 
That  lives  on  through  the  swoon  of  weariness. 
To  be  a  woman, 

Yet  breathe  the  huntsman's  and  the  warrior's  life, 
Handle  the  leashes 

And  keep  the  hounds  myself,  endure  much  hardship, 
Endure  without  a  fire,  never  alone 
In  any  solitude,  drinking  the  fountain, 
Fresh  from  the  peats  with  you  ! 


ARDAN. 

O  vehement, 
O  sister  that  art  fairer  than  the  sun. 
You  touch  our  days 

With  newness  wrought  on  their  monotony 
As  light  on  deserts. 

DEIRDRE. 

[Laughing.]  Do  I  make 

Your  bosoms  simpler  and  your  frames  more  placid 
To  blast  or  sun-burn  ?    This  you  do  for  me. 
And  you  have  taught  my  womanhood  the  noble, 
Firm  lenitv  of  man,  when  I  had  almost 
Been  hurried  to  destruction. 
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ARDAN. 

See  your  hunter 
Leaping  among  the  rocks.    Look  up  ! 
[Ccillino]  What  sport  ? 

NAISI. 

[Afar.]  The  best,  sweet  boys  ;   a  deer,  with  three  above 
The  men  shall  carry  down. 
[He  enters.]  My  girl  will  banquet. 

ARDAN. 

And  taste  our  spoil  as  well  ;  we  have  been  fishing 
Over  the  unsteady  estuary  :  our  nets 
Were  loaded. 

DEIRDRE. 

Yesterday  a  badger-hunt  ! 
Fish,  venison  and  badger's  fat — no  princess 
Is  fed  more  daintily. 

NAISI. 

You  are  content  ? 

0  Deirdre,  O  the  wonder  to  behold 

This  sparkling  loveliness  like  dew  that  shoots 
Its  scintillating  arrows  on  the  air. 
[He  kisses  her.] 

DEIRDRE. 

1  fell  asleep 

While  vou  were  on  the  hills,  a  daylight  sleep, 
Beneath  a  forest-fir,  mid  garlic-stems. 
Their  rank  and  sappy  odour  breathing  up, 
Till  mastered  by  the  spices  of  the  tree  ; 
And  all  their  knots  of  stars  mild  in  the  noontide, 
While  from  a  bending  branch  afar  the  cuckoo's 
Sweet  voice  came  from  the  peak  of  Glen  da  Ruad, 
I  lay  and  was  made  fresh,  as  gentlest  nights 
Can  never  freshen. 

NAISI. 

You  praise  idleness, 
And  I  my  exercise  :  we  both  are  gay. 
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Ainnle,  take  in  this  carcass  and  bring  forth 

The  draught-board — "  Fairhead  " — stolen  from  Conchobar. 

[Exit  Ainnle  into  the  right-hand  booth.] 
Dear,  you  slept  ill  in  bed. 

DEIRDRE. 

Dreams  haunted  me. 

[Re-enter  Ainnle   zvith  the  draught-board  called  "  Fair- 
head."] 

NAISI. 

Sit  down  and  play  as  if  for  life. 
[They  begin  their  game.] 

AINNLE. 

How  lonesome. 
The  wastes  of  air  !  No  voice,  nor  eagle's  barking, 
Nor  fox's  barking. 

ARDAN. 

I  can  hear  the  wavelets 
Tremble  among  the  grasses.  .   .  . 

[A  voice  over  the  water.] 

Sons  of  Uisnech  ! 
Heigh,  heigh,  ye  sons  of  Uisnech  ! 

NAISI. 

[Starting.]  Listen,  listen  ! 

An  Irishman  is  calling. 

DEIRDRE. 

Ah! 
[She  rises  as  if  in  alarm,  then  sits  down  calmly.] 

Beloved, 
It  is  an  error,  and  you  break  the  game. 

NAISI. 

Pardon,  my  girl  ;  I  thought  I  heard  an  accent 
Sweet  to  the  ear  as  raindrops  after  drought. 
My  cast — no,  yours  ! 

DEIRDRE. 

We  are  confused.    'Tis  mine. 
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AINNLE. 

It  swept  across  the  water. 

ARDAN. 

But  a  man 
Of  Scotland  nuist  have  raised  it.   .  .  . 

[A  voice  nearer  the  shore.'] 

Sons  of  Uisnech, 
Heigh,  heigh,  ye  sons  of  Uisnech  ! 

NAISI. 

^Starting  up  again.]  Deirdre,  listen. 

Again,  again  !    It  is  an  Irish  cry. 

DEIRDRE. 

[5^7/  sitting.]  Ah  !— 

NAISI. 

'Tis  an  exile  hears. 

DEIRDRE. 

But  Erin's  sons 
Shout  not  as  Alba's. 

Ardan, 
Was  that  an  Irish  cry  ? 

ARDAN. 

It  made  me  see 
My  father's  grave,  and  the  green,  green  descent 
Down  from  his  hill. 

[A  voice  from  a  moored  ship.] 

Ye  sons  of  Uisnech, 
Heigh,  heigh,  ye  sons  of  Uisnech. 

NAISI. 

Fergus  calls  ! 

ARDAN. 

Yea,  it  is  Fergus. 

AINNLE. 

Fergus  ! 
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NAISI. 

[To  Ardan.]        Run  to  him. 
[Ardan  goes  to  the  shore.] 

DEIRDRE. 

[Pressing  them  back.] 
I  knew  that  first  cry  his,  and  if  ye  Usten 
To  any  other  words  that  voice  shall  speak — 
O,  but  I  knew  that  voice,  the  voice  of  Fergus. 

NAISI. 

Why  did  my  gir! 

Conceal  her  recognition  of  the  cry  ? 

DEIRDRE. 

Ay  me,  the  greatest  sorrow  of  all  sorrows  \ 
In  sleep,  the  tossing  slumber  of  last  night 
I  saw  three  birds  fly  hither  from  Emain  ; 
They  brought  us  sips  of  honey,  and  from  us 
Bore  in  their  cruel  bills  three  drops  of  blood. 

NAISI. 

A  foolish  dream — confused.    Interpret  quickly. 

DEIRDRE. 

The  signs  were  certain  :  Fergus  and  his  sons 

Come  offering  peace,  and  the  three  drops  of  blood  .  .  . 

My  darlings,  long  the  lasting  woe  of  it 

If  ye  receive  his  message. 

NAISI. 

Hasten  down, 
Ainnle,  and  give  him  welcome  ;  let  us  learn 
If  there  be  substance  in  this  dream. 


[Ainnle  turns  to  follow  Ardan.] 


DEIRDRE. 


But  pause  ! 
You  will  not,  you  are  dying,  and  I  pray 
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You  will  not  die.    But  stay,  but  promise  me 

Whatever  Fergus  asks  you  will  deny  .  .  . 

How  fast  you  fall  back  from  me,  like  a  tide 

Drawn  deep  into  the  sea.   .  .  .  Give  me  your  promise, 

Give  me  your  oath — then  to  the  water-side. 

Naisi,  beloved  ! 

NAISI. 

By  Erin  ! 

DEIRDRE. 

Nay,  by  Alba, 
This  gracious  foster-land  where  I  am  queen. 
Queen  to  your  kingship,  Naisi. 

NAISI. 

Better  death 
For  Erin,  for  the  laughter  and  the  gloom 
Of  the  one  isle  in  all  the  world,  than  peace 
And  love  and  kisses  in  a  foreign  land, 
Even  vour  kisses  :  but  I  do  you  wrong. 
Are  you  not  Erin's  child  ? 

DEIRDRE. 

Give  me  the  promise, 
The  promise  with  true  lips. 

[Making  a  gesture  of  denial,  Naisi  joins  Ainnle.] 

DEIRDRE. 

They  are  all  gone, 
They  cannot  hear  my  dream.    Alas,  'tis  fatal 
To  speak  in  prophecy  from  lips  that  love. 
They  have  no  help  of  one  another,  none — 
I  see  .  .  .  but  then  to  me  his  life  is  largest. 
It  is  his  doom  hangs  on  the  air  ...   I  see 
So  very  far,  from  verge  to  verge. 
But  I  must  keep  my  vision  to  myself. 
When  Naisi  came,  I  put  my  dreams  away, 
And  simply  lit  my  soul.    All  else  estranges, 
All  else  is  terror  and  makes  variance. 
I  should  have  learnt — I  ever  sung  my  staves 
To  the  dull  hills  in  secret.    Ah,  they  come. 
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[  The  Chiefs  return  with  Fergus.] 

NAISI. 

The  king  requires  our  arms. 

ARDAN. 

Our  country  is  in  peril. 

AINNLE. 

Conchobar  bids  us  serve  him  with  our  swords. 

FERGUS. 

Lady,  T  am  their  surety  ;  and  they  sail 
Under  the  safeguard  of  King  Conchobar, 
Firm  as  the  earth  the  covenant  we  offer, 
Children  of  Uisnech. 


It  is  most  firm. 


NAISI. 

Verily,  we  knew 


DEIRDRE. 

\As  in  a  dream.]  Children  of  Uisnech,  heroes 
Who  can  refuse  no  combats  .  .  . 

Without  guile 
Branches  of  honour  ! 

[As  if  waking.]         Naisi,  will  you  listen  ? 
Far  greater  is  your  lordship  here  in  Alba 
Than  Conchobar's  in  Erin.    Of  your  pride 
You  will  not  stoop  to  serve  him  ? 

NAISI. 

Better  far 
Than  any  greatness  is  one's  native  land  ; 
No  greatness  can  be  excellent  to  him. 
Who  may  not  see  his  country. 

FERGUS. 

Ah  the  deep 
Wave-voice  of  Naisi,  dearer  to  our  ears 
Than  any  other  music. 
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NAISI. 

[Vehemently  to  Deirdre.]  Clear  your  face  ! 
(jo,  fetch  my  shield  ;    you  put  me  to  this  shame 
In  presence  of  these  heroes.    Fetch  my  shield  I 

DEIRDRE. 

[Motionless.]  The  waves  are  high  ; 
They  rise  to  havoc^there  is  no  contention, 
No  clashing  of  the  shields.  .  .  . 

NAISI. 

You  disobey  ? 

DEIRDRE. 

I  am  not  Deirdre.    Oh,  the  bitterness  ! 

I  am  no  more  your  flower,  my  voice  is  freezing, 

My  heart  is  freezing,  and  I  feel  a  change 

Within  me  as  when  elves  shrink  up  the  form 

Of  mortals  to  their  stature.    Pity  me  ! 

I  am  become  your  curse,  dear  sons  of  Uisnech, 

I  am  become  your  doom.  .  .   .  You  heed  me  not, 

You  cannot.    You  must  perish  in  the  marsh 

As  captives  overcome. 

NAISI. 

So  be  it,  girl. 
We  three  will  never  doubt  the  warranty. 

AINNLE. 

[Seizing  her  hand.]  But  you  will  come  with  us  ? 

DEIRDRE. 

.  .  .  To  see  your  death  i 
I  have  this  song  to  sing,  this  bitter  sorrow 
To  tell  the  story  of :  it  is  not  doomed, 
Surely  it  is  not  doomed  I  should  be  there  ! 

NAISI. 

Fergus,  my  oath  to  thee  ! 

ARDAN   AND    AINNLE. 

And  ours,  and  ours  ! 
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NAISI. 

I  go  to  rouse  mv  men  with  clarion-calls. 
Forgive,  good  Fergus,  that  I  leave  you  here 
That  raven  on  the  bough. 

[Exit  into  left-hand  tent.   Deirdre  remains   where  she  is, 
but  lifts  her  head  to  the  hills  as  if  listening.] 

FERGUS. 

She  is  your  queen  ? 
She  does  not  seem  a  mortal  ...  I  can  feel  her 
Even  in  the  little  brook  upon  the  shore, 
In  the  honey-suckle  bushes,  through  the  blowing 
Of  the  wild  poppies,  and  I  cannot  speak. 
I  am  right  glad  she  does  not  sail  with  us. 

ARDAN. 

She  sails  with  us,  you  cannot  doubt — 

FERGUS. 

The  king 
Sent  for  the  sons  of  Uisnech.    In  our  land 
There  is  no  name  of  Deirdre. 

AINNLE. 

They  forget  her  ? 
That  cannot  be. 

FERGUS. 

Nor  have  I  ever  said 
She  is  forgotten — it  is  worse,  more  fatal, 
As  when  they  say  an  enemy  is  killed 
On  the  battle-field  because  he  is  not  found 
Nor  his  bracelets,  nor  his  armour. 

Through  the  court 
There  is  no  mention  of  her  :  in  the  hall 
Her  little  harp  hangs  up  ;  none  touches  it. 
There  is  a  spider's  web  across.    Take  heed  ! 
I  have  told  you  truth,  her  name  is  never  spoken 
By  waking  lips  :  but,  in  the  summer  nights, 
Those  guarding  the  king's  bed  have  heard  her  name 
With  moans  and  sound  of  weeping.    It  were  best 
She  lingered  in  glen  Etive. 
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[Ardan  comes  to  Deirdre  and  takes  her  hand.] 

DEIRDRE. 

[With  a  shriek.]  Loose  me,  Ardan  ! 

The  moving  water  hurts  me  :    all  these  ripples 
Ripple  to  Ireland — loose  me  ! 

1  must  listen 
For  Naisi's  bugle  ;  I  should  surely  die 
If  it  rang  unawares  .   .  . 

A  mottled,  dusky. 
Round-bodied,  wild-bee  buzzes — beautiful 
And  large  .   .  .  O  torture  of  the  ear,  deep  wound  , 
To  wait  for  Naisi's  call. 

ARDAN. 

Is  summer  come. 
The  harvest  near  in  Erin  ? 

FERGUS. 

Neither  corn. 
Nor  grass,  nor  foliage  grew  this  windy  spring. 
There  is  a  curse  upon  the  land. 

ARDAN. 

The  trees, 
Those  oaks  we  planted  on  our  father's  grave — 
Have  they  been  marred  by  failure  ? 

FERGUS. 

They  were  small 
Of  leaf  this  year. 

ARDAN. 

Fergus,  I  sorrow  yet 
After  my  father  :  like  those  dreaded  waves 
That  heave  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
The  hours  when  I  lament  him. 

FERGUS. 

Uisnech's  children 
Not  to  the  world's  end  may  forget  brave  Uisnech, 
Not  to  the  bosom  of  eternity. 
But  here  is  Naisi. 

[He  comes  out  of  his  tent  and  puts  the  bugle  to  his  lips.] 
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ARDAN. 
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[Advancing.]        Sister,  you  are  pressing 
Your  hands  across  your  eyes.  ' 

His  heron-call  ! 
Look  forth  1 

DEIRDRE. 

[Removing  her  hands  from  her  scared  face.] 

These  cloaks — all  scarlet — everything 
Pressing  so  close  down  on  me. 

NAISI. 

For  Emain, 
Fergus,  these  sword-red  heroes,  quick  for  onset, 
Quick  to  break  down  great  battles. 

MEN. 

For  Emain  ! 
It  calls  us  over  sea — Emain,  Emain  ! 

FERGUS. 

[To  the  Sons  of  Uisnech.]   Fair  Champions,  hail. 

NAISI. 

[To  Fergus.]  Swiftly  draw  down  the  galleys. 

Weigh  anchors  up  I 

[  They  rush  from  all  sides  to  the  tents  and  to  the  waterside 
Naisi  passes  in  front  of  Deirdre  defiantly.] 

NAISI. 

Girl,  they  are  gathering  ; 
Once  more  my  heron-cry  among  the  hills  ! 
The  muster  will  be  full. 

[To  AiNNLE.]  Bring  down  my  gear. 

The  king's  good  draught-board.    Ah,  it  was  a  fault — 
To  steal  his  "  Fairhead  " — All  shall  be  restored. 
Go,  I  command  you. 

Fetch  her  ornaments. 
Since  it  is  vain  to  bid  her  do  my  will  ; 
Her  brooches.  .  .  . 
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DEIRDRE. 

I  shall  hear  your  heron-cry 
Once  more  among  the  hills — O  pity  me  ! 
Let  me  not  see  you  ;  hut  the  long,  long  cry — 
Naisi,  it  may  he  I  shall  answer  that, 
And  follow  you  and  walk  as  in  a  dream. 
I  would  not  disobey. 

NAISI. 

Then  fetch  the  gear, 
And  meet  me  by  the  water. 

[He  passes.  Ainnle  looks  at  Deirdre  ;  then  he  goes  to 
the  tents  afid  brings  out  weapons,  jewels  that  he  heaps 
on  "  Fairhead  "-^also  Naisi's  scarlet  cloak.] 


DEIRDRE. 

[Fixing  her  eyes   on   it  afid  shuddering.] 
Conchobar's 
Was  a  black  cloak,  pure  raven.    This  is  scarlet, 
And  then  his  corse  as  white  as  the  young  snow. 
I  shall  not  see  it. 

ainnle. 
Deirdre,  sweetest  sister  ! 

DEIRDRE. 

I  cannot  ;  in  mv  heart  it  is  forbidden. 


AINNLE. 

O  Deirdre,  sister  ! 

DEIRDRE. 

And  the  blood  will  pour  ; 
And  suddenly  ...  it  is  not  for  these  eyes 
To  see  it — suddenly.   .   .  The  roses  know, 
The  white-grass  flowers,  the  wind. 

[7o  .\lNNLF.]  Take  down  the  board. 

Take  all  my  jewels,  and  this  little  gorget 
He  set  about  my  throat.  Let  all  be  done 
Exactly  as  he  wills  it. 
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AINNLE. 


Then,  my  own, 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  by  the  water's  brink 
Let  Naisi  find  his  wife. 


DEIRDRE. 

O  cruel  words, 
"  It  was  a  fault  to  steal  !  "    I  do  not  hear 
That  heron-cry  among  the  hills  ;  I  hear 
Only  the  hurry  on  the  beach — this  silence, 
And  the  thick  crowd  in  front,  the  noise. 

[A  horn  call.]  O  Ainnle, 

If  even  now  .  .  .  but  fetch  him  back  to  me. 
Leave  all,  and  bid  him  fetch  me,  if  he  cares 
To  take  back  what  he  stole.   .   .  . 

I  am  but  raving  ; 
One  must  not  give  reproaches  to  the  dead. 


AINNLE. 

Come  to  the  water-brink,  as  he  commanded. 
You  will  not  ? 

[Deirdre  turns  from  him,  atid  looks  to  the  hills.] 

Then  at  least  I  must  obey. 
[He  goes  to  the  shore.      The  tumult  at  the  water- edge 
increases.] 

DEIRDRE. 

How  piercing  is  the  noise  !    I  have  no  heart 

For  any  of  their  doings.    They  are  strangers 

That  land  upon  the  shore,  and  strangers,  strangers 

That  drag  the  boats  now  down  upon  the  beach. 

Naisi — the  speeding  foot — here  was  his  track, 

The  sea  will  cover  it  within  an  hour  ; 

Would  that  the  sea  could  cover  all  ! 

The  harp  is  here,  the  little  tent,  the  weapons, 

The  fishing-rod,  all  the  bright  Eastern-land. 

[She  suddenly  starts  up.] 
I  think  they  are  embarked,  the  moving  oars — 
Naisi — his  boat  is  deep  within  the  creek. 
Or  is  it  passed  beyond  ?  .  .  .  The  winds  are  loosed, 
Strange  little  winds  that  know  not  where  they  go, 
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Nor  why  they  are — I  know  why  they  are  loosed — 
Naisi  is  in  his  tomb.    And  this  his  praise 
Is  Hke  no  praise  that  I  have  felt  before, 
It  falls  so  solitary  on  the  earth. 

[She  begins  a  dirge.\ 
Long  is  the  day  without  them,  day  of  twilight. 
Long  is  the  day,  but  I  espouse  their  praise- — 
Their  singing-shields  are  silent  ;    but  my  harp 
That  has  not  been  a  stranger  to  their  praises 
Sings  me  the  spirit-chiefs.    Their  battle-fields 
Are  with  me  in  the  air,  their  cradle-land, 
My  lions  of  Lis  Una.    Long  the  days 
I  live  without  them  ;   but  to  sing  their  praises 
The  time  will  he  too  short  till  day  of  doom  ; 
For  I,  as  in  a  chariot,  pass  among 
The  havoc  of  their  arms.    They  mow,  they  reap, 
They  toss  the  harvest ;   they  hunt  down  their  foes  ; 
Plaving  on  breath  above  the  horses'  steam, 
They  reach  their  spoil  through  drivings  of  sharp  fire 
Then  they  return — 

Oh,  long  will  be  the  days 
Without  them  !   O,  my  harp,  thou  must  not  wail  ! 
Give  forth  their  melody.    My  eager  heroes 
After  their  warriors'  march  are  turning  homeward. 
My  brilliant  ones,— and,  with  the  light  of  valour 
Hovering  over  him,  with  ruddy  cheeks 
Most  beautiful,  red  lips  .   .  . 

But  nevermore 
I  shall  await  him  ;  stronger  than  the  waves 
That  press  up  from  their  wave-beds  is  my  grief. 
O  Erin,  O  sweet  rain-flowers  in  the  grass. 
How  heavy  is  my  heart  ! 

[Re-enter  Naisi  behind  her.] 

NAISI. 

There  is  no  peril 
To  lovers,  save  in  parting. 

DEIRDRE. 

O  most  wise, 
Therefore  you  stay  with  me. 

NAISI. 

Infirm  of  heart, 
It  is  your  purpose  to  remain  behind  ? 
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You  prayed  once,  prayed  through  all  your  golden  body 

To  cross  the  sea  with  me  ;  for  you  I  crossed  it  ; 

For  you  I  was  a  traitor  to  my  king, 

Conchobar,  king  of  men  ;  and  he  remembers 

Only  my  loyalty.    I  tell  you,  woman, 

His  message  is  more  poignant  to  my  ear 

Than  any  call  of  love. 

DEIRDRE. 

[Pressing  her  cheek  against  Naisi's.]    Upon  the  day 
Thou  tookest  me  along  with  thee  and  over 
Assaroe  of  the  oars,  thou  would 'st  not  then 
Have  been  against  me.    This  I  say  to  thee, 
Naisi,  beloved,  I  shall  not  be  alive, 
Not  after  Naisi  ;  soon  my  soul  will  leave  me  ; 
My  life  will  not  be  long. 


If  I  be  doomed  to  die 


NAISI. 

What  sunders  us  ? 


DEIRDRE. 


Ah,  were  you  dead, 
You  were  my  own  :  then  we  are  dead  together. 
And  secret  evermore.    Then  you  would  listen  ; 
I  should  not  make  you  gloomy  with  my  songs. 
But  now  — 

My  bridegroom,  O  my  glory — white  and  red — 
O  my  beloved,  and  your  angry  cheek  ! 
The  haste  as  if  for  battle.  .  .  . 


NAISI. 

You  are  false. 
You  dare  not  see  me  die.    But,  if  you  loved  me, 
You  would  drink  up  my  blood  while  it  was  warm, 
Sooner  than  let  it  soak  upon  the  earth. 
So  women  love  in  love's  extremity. 
You  darken,  you  grow  red.    Deirdre,  that  colour 
Of  embers  in  your  cheeks  !    My  ruddy  gold, 
You  fire  me  with  desire  !   What,  leave  this  treasure, 
What,  drag  it  down  to  doorways  in  the  rocks 
Where  Druids  keep  the  keys  !  — 
[He  seizes  her.] 
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DEIRDRE. 

But  stay  awhile. 
Mv  sight  is  gone  from  me,  and  1  must  see. 
Oh,  loose  my  hands,  give  freedom  ! 

NAISI. 

Then  farewell. 
I  leave  you  with  your  liberty  :  we  sunder — 

DEIRDRE. 

Give  me  your  hands  again  ;  I  have  no  strength. 

Look  there, 
The  sun  is  setting  !   Etive  of  the  loch, 
I  think  it  is  a  cattlefold  of  sun, 
So  glistening,  so  fair  ! 

NAISI. 

You  sing  of  Alba, 
The  music  rushes  to  your  face  ;  you  give  me 
No  word  of  parting. 

DEIRDRE. 

Naisi,  look  at  it — 
Look  at  our  land,  how  loveable  it  is, 
Look  at  the  coast,  the  rushes. 

NAISI. 

See,  the  oars. 
The  gallant  colour  of  the  cloaks.    My  men 
Flash  from  the  creek  in  fair  array. 

DEIRDRE. 

But  look 
Once  on  that  bending  branch  !    'Twas  there  the  cuckoo 
Sang  to  us— there  we  listened. 

NAISI. 

Then  ;  but  now 
What  matter — we  are  parting  ! 

DEIRDRE. 

Do  not  speak — 
But  look  a  little  with  me  down  that  straight. 
That  fair-ridged  glen. 
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NAISI. 

You  Stay  me — 

DEIRDRE. 

But  a  little  ; 
Yonder  our  home,  beloved  ;  give  me  leave — 
Our  first,  fair  home,  the  little  copse  behind. 
How  short  the  time  has  been  ! 

NAISI. 

The  time  is  short. 

DEIRDRE. 

[With  sudden  effort,  afterapmise.]      O  loveable, 
Pure  sand  that  takes  my  foot-prints,  limpid  water, 
Take  ofT  your  spell  from  me  1 

NAISI. 

Why  do  you  cling 
So  strongly  to  my  shoulder  ?  Loose  me,  child  : 
We  part  since  you  are  fearful. 

DEIRDRE. 

Alba,  Alba  ! 
It  is  for  this  : — I  had  not  come  away, 
As  now  I  come  away  from  you  for  ever, 
But  that  I  part  with  my  beloved.    O  Naisi, 
Turn  once  again  1  .  .  .  The  loveable,  dear  land  I 


ACT  III 

Scene  :  A  Hall  in  the  House  of  Emain  {similar  to  the  Hall 
of  Fedlitnid  in  the  Prologue — only  where  that  had  windozos 
at  the  back,  this  has  a  great  empty  fireplace). 

Lebarcham    is   weaving  :     Cathfach   is   always   at    the 
chimney-nook  reading  one  oj  his  Fairy  Books. 

[Enter  Conchobar.] 

(ONCHOBAR. 

Lebarcham,  there  is  something  wild  and  unnatural  in 
this  darkness.  I  am  driven  in  by  it.  Over  the  forest  there 
is  a  cloud  like  smoke. 

LEBARCHAM. 

It  is  in  the  house,  too.  People  give  it  names,  and  then 
they  are  no  longer  afraid.  They  say  it  is  insects  in  the  air, 
or  the  shadow  of  a  flock  of  birds.  It  does  not  stay  me  at  my 
weaving. 

CONCHOBAR. 

If  you  know  the  secret  of  it,  speak  :  for  it  spreads.  And 
it  lays  hold  of  the  leaves  of  the  forest  like  a  blight.  I  have 
been  in  the  deep  forest.    The  fir-spines  dropt  down. 

LEBARCHAM. 

I  can  interpret  ;   but  the  legend  is  not  of  our  gods. 

CONCHOBAR. 

It  is  not  wholesome  like  the  night  ;  it  is  a  blain  on  the 
air.  To-day  is  the  day  of  my  birth.  It  should  be  auspicious. 
[To  Cathfach.] 

I  do  not  heed  vour  prophecies  ;  they  are  only  music  ; 
thev  are  doomful  as  the  wind  :  but  these  auguries,  these 
things  that  lie  about  one's  feet  ! — Canker  on  the  green  leaves 
of  the  forest  and  on  the  day  when  a  king  was  born  to  Emain! 

CATHFACH. 

[Pointing  to  Lebarcham.]  Let  her  interpret.  She  has 
heard  the  story  from  the  Druid  who  persuaded  my  child 
to  be  a  Christian.  There  is  no  doom  in  it  :  it  is  something 
that  happened  on  a  yesterday  long  ago. 
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CONCHOBAR. 

Was  there  darkness  like  this  on  my  birthday  long  ago  ? 
Lebarcham,  it  is  doom. 

LEBARCHAM. 

It  is  the  doom  of  a  god.  I  have  often  heard  the  fable  from 
the  lips  of  a  woman. 

CATHFACH. 

From  the  lips  of  a  girl — my  daughter.  It  is  no  rune  for  a 
king. 

CONCHOBAR. 

I  have  noted  this  gray  darkness  on  my  birthday  before, 
unseasonable,  forbidding.  Lebarcham,  you  are  my  gossip  : 
give  me  the  story. 

LEBARCHAM. 

It  is  the  story  of  how  a  god  met  his  death.  He  was  young, 
he  was  radiant  ;  he  came  from  the  Sun- God,  bearing 
summer  in  his  hands.   They  laid  snares  for  him  in  secret .  .  . 

CONCHOBAR. 

Then  there  was  treachery  ? 

LEBARCHAM. 

[Wincing.]  Ay,  my  king,  they  were  traitors.  But  even  the 
story-teller  says  they  did  not  understand.  Some  of  us  are 
born  to  do  these  things,  like  children  firing  hayistacks. 
They  must  be  done  ;  they  are  in  the  web.  So  his  own  people 
took  him  and  nailed  him  to  a  tree.  And  the  story-teller  savs 
he  suffered  it  of  his  own  will.  There  were  two  great  armies 
marshalled  in  the  air  :  but  he  would  have  no  help  of  them. 
He  died,  he  was  betrayed — and  he  had  never  broken  faith. 
The  deed  had  to  be  covered,  it  was  an  infamy. 

CONCHOBAR. 

If  I  could  avenge  it,  even  now  !  And  my  shield  has  been 
singing  to  me.  If  I  could  avenge  my  God.  He  has  been 
wailing  to  me  through  the  fir-boughs. 

CATHFACH. 

He  would  not  be  avenged — he  is  no  god.  Have  you  not 
seen  the  image  ?  He  is  a  slave,  and  they  are  binding  him  to 
an  altar. 
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LEBARCHAM. 

No  :  in  the  legend  he  is  not  a  slave  :  he  was  the  most 
High  God,  the  Creator  of  all  men,  the  Creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  He  came  to  men  to  be  their  King — 
it  was  his  last  gift,  for  he  had  given  them  the  seasons  and 
the  stars. 

CONCHOBAR. 

He  was  a  King  ? 

LEBARCHAM. 

And  they  put  away  His  majesty  ;  they  made  light  of 
Him.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  His  own  people,  giving  them 
the  grace  of  His  lips,  working  wonders  among  them  :  the 
traitors  hemmed  Him  round  ;  they  stripped  Him  as  He 
had  been  a  felon,  and  He  let  them  do  it,  for  He  knew  it  was 
in  the  web. 

CONCHOBAR. 

It  was  an  infamy  ! 

LEBARCHAM. 

But  a  great  convulsion  came  over  nature  at  the  sight  and 
the  stars  were  in  trouble,  for  He  had  fashioned  them.  It  is 
a  wild,  strange  story,  but  it  holds  my  heart.  One  thought  it 
was  only  women  who  must  be  patient  and  forgive  :  that 
Bound  One,  who  could  have  drawn  the  far  waves  to  His 
service,  showed  no  anger.  And  He  died  on  a  great  sigh  as 
softly  as  a  little  child. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Hush,  woman,  for  my  heart  is  broken.  Would  I  had 
been  there,  I  who  can  deal  division  between  hosts.  I  would 
have  set  the  Boimd  One  free.    If  I  could  avenge  Him  ! 

CATHFACH. 

[Raising  his  eyes  from  his  Fairy  Book.]  Are  you  become 
a  Christian  ? 

CONCHOBAR. 

I  am  this — my  heart  is  broken  for  my  God. 
And  they  took  Him  unawares. 

CATHFACH. 

They  defeated  Him  on  the  day  of  your  birth.  You  were 
born  under  a  curse. 
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CONCHOBAR. 

And  I  took  it  to  mvself  ;  I  embraced  it.  So  it  must  be 
with  kings. 

Lebarcham,  light  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  Let  its  embers 
blaze. 

LEBARCHAM. 

Is  there  a  banquet  to-night  ? 

CONCHOBAR. 

It  is  my  birthday. 

LEBARCHAM. 

Beloved,  O  my  king,  I  had  not  forgotten.  But  you  would 
ever  be  alone  on  your  birthday. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Ay,  I  would  keep  it  with  my  Curse.  Woman,  would  you 
question  me  ?  Light  a  fire — it  is  for  my  pleasure.  Let  it 
blaze  as  a  beacon  to  those  in  the  dark.  To-night  there  is  a 
banquet,  and  the  Bards,  not  the  Druids,  must  sing.  Cath- 
fach,  bid  Fedlimid  unhang  his  great  harp— it  will  learn  a 
new  theme  at  the  king's  feast. 

[Exit  Cathfach.] 

And,    Lebarcham,    her   bride-clothes  .  .  .  They   are    laid 
in  my  chest.    You  shall  remove  them  ;   they  have  use. 

LEBARCHAM. 

Master,  must  I  put  forth  her  raiment  ? 
The  moth  has  wasted  it.  Time  is  in  its  folds. 


CONCHOBAR. 

I  nursed  her  in  her  swaddling  clothes,  I  chose  the  broid- 
ery of  her  maiden  belt,  her  brooch,  her  wedding-dress.  I 
have  kept  them  smooth.  There  !  [gives  a  key]  you  will  find 
the  pieces  laid  on  each  other  as  if  there  were  a  corpse  be- 
neath them. 

LEBARCHAM. 

She  .  .  .  you  have  said  no  word  ...  is  she  coming 
alone  ? 
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CONCHOBAR. 

I  have  been  deserted  by  my  Curse.  Go,  unlock  the 
chest.  .  .  .  Her  furs,  that  great  bear-mantle,  my  gift. 
This  is  a  wild  evening  ;  the  sabled  green  is  more  mourn- 
ful than  snow. 

[Exit  Lebarcham.] 

Never  will  I  worship  any  lord  save  this  king  that  stooped 
to  cradle  me  in  the  hollow  of  His  darkness  ;  He  that  ac- 
cepted His  curse,  for  it  was  in  the  web  ;  and  knew  no  anger 
nor  any  vengeance.  It  has  come  to  me  what  I  must  do.  I 
have  sent  for  my  Xaisi  for  Erin's  sake,  yea,  for  the  want  of 
him  within  my  heart.  I  have  not  asked  for  Deirdre — yet  if 
she  should  come,  the  fire  is  lit.  1  shall  see  her  warming  her 
beautiful,  young  hands.  She  is  safe.  I  gave  her  her  little 
harp — it  was  not  well.  I  cared  nothing  for  her  music  :  she 
sang  what  she  had  never  heard.  But  in  the  forest  by  the 
fort  where  I  had  guarded  her,  amid  the  deep  trees.  .  .  . 
And  it  is  come  to  me,  all  the  patience,  the  assuagement,  all 
the  smoothness  of  the  road.  She  shall  come  back  to  me  as 
the  seasons,  as  the  home-sailing  of  the  far  ships. 

[Enter  Eogan.] 

EOGAN. 

They  travel  to  Dundalk.  It  is  reported  Dierdre  holds  a 
Court  among  your  vassals.  .  . 

CONCHOBAR. 

A  Court  ?    How  ? — Treason  ? 

EOGAN. 

Praying  them  to  guard  Naisi  from  the  cruelty  of  your 
vengeance. 

CONCHOB.\R. 

Report  ! — I  will  not  doubt  her,  if  report  can  make  me 
my  Xaisi's  murderer. 

EOGAN. 

It  is  said  the  Queen  dropt  tears  as  she  drew  near  to 
Emain,  but  Naisi  dashed  them  from  her  red  cheeks  with 
his  kisses. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Then  report  says  true,  and  that  is  Naisi 's  action. 
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EOGAN. 

Your  commands  ? 

CONCHOBAR. 

That  you  leave  me.    Begone  ! 

[Exit   EOGAN.] 

She  said  two  armies  were  marshalled  in  the  air  about  my 

God.  .  .  .  He  did  not  beckon  them. 

Oh,  I  have  heard 

So  great  a  rune  I  would  give  all  my  heart 

To  its  significance.    Why  did  my  God 

Mould  me  this  body  of  my  clay  }   What  deahng 

Would  He  require  of  my  right  hand  ?    A  wroth 

Stirs  in  me  deeper  than  can  strike  my  foes, 

A  call  from  Him,  a  call  from  the  great  darkness 

That  nov/  is  vanishing  and  leaves  the  night. 

What  should  I  do  ?    I  would  fell  all  the  forest 

All  through  the  land  if  only  I  might  learn 

What  the  great  King  requires  of  Conchobar. 

If  I  had  ridden  in  a  chariot 

There  where  the  traitors  grouped,  I  had  arrested 

His  cruel  pain.    O  marvellous,  my  God  ! 

[Lebarcham  returns  and  lays  the  fire.] 

I  wonder — are  you  false  } 

LEBARCHAM. 

The  seasons  change, 

And  if  one  lives  one  must  be  false  at  whiles 

To  memory  or  to  hope. 

CONCHOBAR. 

The  Heavens  change. 
The  skies,  the  state  of  man  ;   there  are  some  bosoms 
As  rhythmic  as  the  sea  that  has  one  burthen 
And  grides  upon  the  stones  with  one  complaint, 
That  never  can  forget  nor  need  remember 
Because  it  does  not  weary.    Light  the  fire, 
And  let  its  flame  spread  out. 

LEBARCHAM. 

Your  eyes  are  chill  ; 
I  would  put  in  them  something  of  a  flame. 
Besides,  if  one  sit  long  and  watch  the  fire, 
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And  fall  to  dreaming,  one  grows  very  soft, 
The  years  pass  on  before,  the  shining  years. 
And  one  is  with  them.  .  .  . 

[She  grinds  the  flints  together.] 
[CoNCHOBAR  turns  from  her.] 

CONCHOBAR. 

It  is  raining  fast. 
How  wet  her  hair  will  be  .  .  .  and  he  will  wring  it, 
And  push  it  in  her  hood.    She  comes  in  rain, 
The  Irish  girl,  in  rain  that  makes  her  Irish — 
I  love  the  dashing  rain,  with  wind  about  ! 

[Starting.] 
Red  sunset  on  the  floor  !    No,  there  is  current 
And  motion  through  the  redness.  ...  It  is  flame. 

[Re-enter  Cathfach.] 

CATHFACH. 

[Drawing  back  from    the  hearth.] 
The  fire  is  kindled.    Would  my  children's  children 
Might  drop  in  darkness,  perish  one  by  one 
So  Erin  kept  her  green,  her  little  shoots. 
The  green,  the  beautiful  young  heads  of  grass  : 
But  lo,  the  fire  is  kindled  that  shall  strew 
Her  earth  with  ashes.    There  will  be  no  spring-tide, 
No  creeping  out  of  verdure  through  the  peats 
In  UUa  any  more. 

CONCHOBAR. 

What  troubles  you  ? 
The  great  feast-sign,  the  hospitality 
And  the  comfort  of  a  fire  ? 

You  will  receive 
Your  daughter's  sons  in  safety,  we  shall  quaff 
Great  draughts. — To-morrow  we  shall  forth  to  war, 
And,  Cathfach,  I  shall  leave  with  you.  .  .  . 

To-night 
She  sits  by  me  at  banquet.    I  shall  lift 
Her  hood  and  give  her  welcome.   .  .  Then,  O  then.    , 
Dash  her  to  Faerie,  that,  if  I  must  follow 
I  follow  as  a  madman,  leaving  IHla 
To  Naisi.    Cathfach,  you  shall  give  me  spell 
To  follow  her,  if  so  I  must. 
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O  Druid, 
When  I  lie  down  amid  the  forest- shadow, 
By  the  small  fort  she  slumbered  in,  not  daring 
Even  to  draw  a  deeper  breath,  the  elves 
Gather  around  me  in  great  woefulness. 
With  solaces  and  charms.    They  hear  between 
My  breath — it  shakes  them  in  their  slender  land, 
That  echo  of  no  call. 

lebarcham! 

[To  Cathfach.]         To  see  her  face  ! 
But  is  the  band  approaching  ?    Does  she  come  ? 

CATHFACH. 

I  only  see  the  far-away  and  mists 
Between — a  heaving  valley  shut  like  death. 

CONCHOBAR. 

But  they  have  passed  Dundalk,  across  their  journey 
Evening  and  night  are  mingled — Ochtree  too  .  .  . 
Those  hillocks  on  the  sundown  sever  it 
Alone  from  our  great  plain. 

[Re-enter  Eogan.] 

EOGAN. 

The  Sons  of  Uisnech 
Are  at  your  door. 

CONCHOBAR. 

At  vonder  door  ? 
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The  three, 


EOGAN. 

And  Fergus.  .  .  . 

CONCHOBAR. 

[In  a  whisper.]    And  the  woman  ? 

EOGAN. 

Ay,  my  lord. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Lebarcham,  you  hear  it.  But  I  am  not  as  that  King  whose 
death  spread  dust  on  my  birthday.  He  was  faint  to  dying 
when  He  did  those  deeds  you  tell  of.  I  am  not  dying  ;  I 
am  not  as  that  god.    By  my  own  vow.  .  .  . 
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KOGAN. 

You  welcome  them  ? 

CONCHOBAR. 

How  Stands 
The  Red  Branch  Hostelry  for  food  and  drink  ? 

EOGAN. 

'Tis  well  provisioned.   .   .   . 

LEBARCHAM. 

Let  me  bid  them  hither, 
And  bring  them  to  you. 

CONCHOBAR. 

They  shall  rest  awhile. 
Eogan,  conduct  them  to  the  Hostelry  .  .   . 
Give  them  sweet-tasted  viands  and  sweet  drinks. 
Heap  all  the  place  with  fuel. 
[With  ^reat  effort.] 

Let  the  city 
Shout  their  return. 
[Exit  Eo(;an.] 

CATHFACH. 

My  king,  O  Conchobar, 
They  come  at  their  own  peril,  out  of  love, 
A  contrite  love.  .  .  . 

CONCHOBAR. 

You  mean  the  Sons  of  Uisnech 
Come  thus  ?   Of  them  I  take  no  least  account. 
If,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  summer  dust 
Should  raise  itself,  to  him  who  owns  the  harvest 
What  is  the  roadway's  dust  ?    If  Uisnech 's  children 
Companion  her  who  is  my  one  concern. 
Let  them  have  care  ! 

CATHFACH. 

The  Curse,  it  is  the  Curse  ! 
Here  at  our  very  side,  upon  the  lip 
I  honour  most.   .   .  . 

CONCHOBAR. 

They  come  not  of  themselves. 
It  was  my  warranty — They  come  to  flourish 
Their  triumph  and  their  fame.  ,  .  . 
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CATHFACH. 

The  night  is  darker 
Each  moment.    ()  my  king,  not  sad  Emain, 
Not  Erin,  the  fair-green,  with  her  blond  gales, 
Her  flowers  of  bog-fir,  fragrance  of  her  earth, 
Her  funeral  mounds  of  heroes,  the  wild  songs 
In  the  cluster  of  her  rushes,  call  to  me 
For  succour  now  :  it  is  the  dead  that  call. 
It  is  the  host  of  the  wide  Universe, 
The  men  of  the  whole  world,  all  creatures  sprung 
Of  the  free  gods,  who  bear  their  wrong  to  me, 
Their  wrong — ah,  no,  their  terror,  for  the  brave 
Tremble  as  women,  they  grow  superstitious 
Lest — 

[Laying  his  hand  on  Conchobar.] 

But  their  fear  is  too  quick-sprung  ;   the  glory 
Of  earth  shall  not  be  blasted.    Conchobar, 
Hear  your  old  Druid  speak,  who  ever  after 
Will  keep  his  voice  as  silent  as  the  eve 
There  on  the  edges  of  Emain. 

My  dearest, 
A  bond  shall  bind 

Like  honeysuckle-bands  that  bind  a  tree. 
The  pure  and  happy  listen  to  this  saying  : 
The  birds  have  heard  it,  it  is  with  the  hills  ; 
And  all  the  seasons'  flowing,  all  the  glee, 
The  happiness  of  all  men,  all  their  music 
Ceases,  if  once  it  should  be  found  at  fault. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Emain  may  soak  in  blood  and  Erin  too, 
All  lands,  all  kingdoms.   .   .   . 

[Sharply  to  Lebarcham.] 

I  would  know  your  faith. 
Whose  are  you  ?    Hers  or  mine  ? 

LEBARCHAM. 

O  niiserv  ! 


conchobar. 
I  need  you  for  a  messenger. 
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LEBARCHAM. 

To  see  her, 
My  fair  ? 

CONCHOBAR. 

It  may  be  she  has  changed  in  fairness. 
And  then^ — why,  then  she  is  not  any  more. 
There  will  be  hospitality.    Go  forth. 
Report  me  of  her  beauty,  of  her  shape. 
She  did  not  love  you  ;  you  are  plain  and  wise 
And  witty — and  her  love  is  stayed  on  fools 
But,  Lebarcham,  you  love  her.    Quick,  be  quick. 

[Exit  Lebarcham.] 
O  Cathfach,  are  you  there  ! 

CATHFACH. 

1  look  for  grief — 
Since  those  of  my  own  race,  my  Ailbhe's  children, 
The  props  of  Erin,  have  enlinked  their  lives 
With  Deirdre,  the  destruction  of  their  king, 
.\nd  of  their  country. 

Ye  green-muffled  rivers, 
With  deep  soil-sweetness  in  your  waves,  that  chaplei 
Your  brim  with  flowers,  ye  rivers  of  Emain, 
My  heart  is  silent — it  has  heard  you  calling, 
My  heart  is  silent,  not  with  loneliness, 
But  that  it  hears  you  calling.   .   .  . 

CONCHOBAR. 

[Who  has  been  pacing  in  reverie.] 

Tell  me,  prophet, 
Could  she  grow  fairer  ? 

CATHFACH. 

I  have  never  seen  her. 
And  none  hath  seen  her — you  forget.    All  beauty 
Is,  till  the  noon  abates  it. 

CONCHOBAR. 

But  at  morning  ? — • 
First  of  all  roses — Deirdre  ! 

[Re-enter  Lebarcham.] 
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Lebarcham, 

Your  breast  is  wet — your  face.    O  Lebarcham, 
Death  of  my  life  ...  it  is  not  thus  with  her  ? 

LEBARCHAM. 

Ay,  king,  she  is  a  weary  woman,  fallen 
From  the  fresh  youth  we  sang  of  in  Emain, 
Thin,  with  her  cares  upon  her,  with  worn  edges 
To  eyes  that  have  seen  all  things  and  then  faded 
From  wonder  and  their  brightness.     She  is  changed. 
My  lord  has  all  our  Irish  loveliness 
To  choose  from — with  no  foil. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Fill  high  a  cup, 
And  let  me  drain  it  to  my  liberty, 
My  honour  ! 

Druid,  see  the  Curse  hath  dwindled 
And  died  upon  its  ash. 

More  wine,  more  wine  ! 
[His  servants  fill  and  bring  a  cup.] 
A  banquet  shall  be  spread  and  Naisi  bring  me 
This  ruin  of  his  love  and  my  desire. 
To  watch  my  gaze  on  his  impoverishment 
Will  chasten  him.  .  .  . 

LEBARCHAM. 

Forbear  to  feast  to-night ; 
The  travellers  can  neither  eat  nor  drink — 

CONCHOBAR. 

How  do  they  pass  their  hours  ? 

LEBARCHAM. 

At  draughts. 

CONCHOBAR. 

They  play 
On  my  own  draught-board  "  Fairhead  "   that  they  stole  ? 

LEBARCHAM. 

I  cannot  tell.    But,  Conchobar,  henceforth 
Your  enemies  are  as  a  bird-flock  driven 
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Before  the  Sons  of  'Uisnech — the  famed  Three, 
Who  have  not  lost  their  valour  nor  their  strength, 
But  show  the  best  of  manhood. 

[Re-enter  Eogan.] 

conchobar. 
[7*0  Eogan.] 

Chief,  you  know 
Who  slew  your  father  ? 

EOGAN. 

How  should  I  forget  ! 
I  know  that  it  was  Naisi,  son  of  Uisnech. 

CONCHOBAR. 

If  so,  then  tell  me^ — does  the  woman  keep 
Such  beauty  as  report  of  men  and  minstrels 
Spreads  through  the  land  ? 

EOGAN. 

Who  speaks  of  such  a  loss  ? 
She  is  supreme,  and  every  rose  of  summer 
Poor  tribute  ;  every  crown  a  bauble-speck 
On  her  apparent  sovereignty  :  her  form 
Is  best  in  all  the  world,  and  Naisi,  king 
Of  all  the  world  while  she  is  left  to  him, 
For  ownership  and  joy. 

CONCHOBAR. 

My  wife  is  with  him — 
He  has  ravished  her — my  wife  !    Her  beauty  mine  ! 
Fatherless,  wifeless  .  .   .  Eogan,  you  and  I  .  .  . 
Call  out  my  men 

In  silence  ;  whisper  "  Naisi,  son  of  Uisnech, 
Is  housing  with  the  wife  of  Conchobar." 

{Exit  FlOGAN.] 

I  took  her  from  her  mother,  innocent, 

To  be  my  troth-plight  queen — and  she  is  housing 

Stained  and  dishonoured,  with  a  ravisher, 

Yet  worthy  of  my  capture. 
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LEBARCHAM. 

Conchobar — 

CONCHOBAR. 

Silence  '    I  will  not  listen 
To  any  word  of  yours.    Hence  to  the  chamber 
Where  you  have  laid  those  garments  of  mv  wife, 
That  have  so  long  been  ready. 

[Exit  Lebarcham  with  a  gesture  of  despair.] 

[To  Cathfach.] 

Ha  !  No  feast  ! 
Fools  may  foretell  the  future,  but  it  takes 
Wisdom  to  bring  fulfilment  to  its  end — 
That  is  the  great  deed  that  I  work  to-night  : 
For  everything  that  happens  is  my  will. 


My  prophecy  ! 


CATHFACH. 


CONCHOBAR. 


Ah,  not  your  will — your  curse, 
Your  terror  !  .  .   .  Had  you  never  sung,  the  billows 
Would  flow  as  they  are  flowing  :   you  but  sing  them 
At  ebb  or  flow — and  call  it  prophecy. 

CATHFACH. 

[Facing  him  threateningly.] 
Erin,  your  country.   ...   It  was  hidden  from  you, 
That  you  were  drawing  a  great  cloud  of  blood 
Across  Emain  :  I  broke  upon  the  hills, 
I  lifted  and  enlarged  the  air,  I  showed  you 
How  you  would  set  a  torch  to  your  own  city, 
To  your  own  native  land  and  all  its  host. 

CONCHOBAR. 

No  power  was  in  your  murderous  voice — the  babe 
Fluttered  a  little,  stretching  forth  a  hand, 
The  dark  eyes  wavered  for  a  while  uncertain. 
Then  fixed  on  me— That,  Cathfach,  was  my  doom. 
And  Erin's  and  the  world's.    But  even  beauty 
Must  be  subdued  to  pleasure  of  our  will  ; 
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Therefore  there  must  be  many  evil  deeds, 
Lustration,  sorrow — there  shall  be  lament. 
Music,  and  women's  tears  and  women's  voices  .  .  . 
They  sometimes  speak  a  little  from  that  silence 
We  feel  along  the  shore  and  in  the  night. 
Ask  not  for  tidings. 

[EOGAN    and    Conchobar's    follozcers    enter    stealthily 
with  unlit  torches.]     [Whispering  his  zvar-cry] 
"  Conchobar, 
And  the  Ultonians." 


Against  you  ! 


CATHFACH. 

But  the  safe-guard,  king, 


CONCHOBAR. 

And  your  prophecies  !    Farewell  ! 

[He  seizes  a  torch,  lights  it  at  the  fire,  and  goes  out. 
While  Cathfach  chants  his  old  prophecy  the  men  keep 
coming  in,  lighting  torches,  and  then  creeping  o«^] 

cathfach. 

A  tire  is  lighted  that  will  catch  the  hills, 

And  spread  from  home  to  home,  from  hill  to  hill, 

From  forest  spread  to  forest,  from  the  islands 

Of  Ara,  to  the  ocean-stream  of  Moyle, 

And  shores  of  far  Manannan's  ocean-streams. 

Fell  Ruin  passes, 

And  Beauty  passes  .  .  , 

Woe,  woe,  but  Ulla 

Passes  as  they. 


Black  midnight  changes, 
It  swells  and  moves. 
Red  it  becomes,  ah.  red  ! 
A  river  washing 
Overj[Emain,  over  the  fields,  hills,  valleys, 
Over  the  dwellings  of  our  people,  doom 
Blood-red,  that  from  a  river  grows  to  flood, 
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And  ends  a  blood-red  ocean.    Faugh,  the  lives 
That  make  the  carnage,  make  the  lamentation  ! 

Woe  to  Emain, 

And  woe  to  Ulla, 
And  woe  to  Conchobar,  the  son  of  Fachtna, 
Woe  to  the  proud  Red  Branch  that  perishes  ; 
To  all  who  hasten  yonder  at  this  hour. 

Mad  fondness,  hurt  and  harm, 
The  smooth  way  lost,  gloom,  and,  where  now  the  living 
Wave  brands  and  troop  to  war,  the  host  of  dead. 

[Turning  to  the  door.] 

I  will  avert  the  sorrow.    Ailbhe,  Ailbhe, 

For  me  now  it  is  "  Erin  and  Emain  " — 

Not  "  Cathfach  son  of  Maelchro  of  the  Battle  "— 

That  is  my  cry  !   The  torches  slit  the  midnight  ; 

They  glare  on  it  and  pass — they  are  all  lighted. 

The  flame  of  that  rent  darkness  !    I  must  call 

The  waters  of  Manannan  from  their  rock 

To  whelm  the  Curse,  to  save  my  king,  my  country — 

To  whelm  my  race  .  .  .  for  Erin  and  Emain  ! 

[Exit.] 


ACT  IV 

Scene  :  A  meadow  outside  the  Hostel  of  the  Red  Branch. 
Moonlit  night.  In  the  centre  of  the  meadow  a  knoll.  The 
followers  of  the  Children  of  Uisnech  make  a  wall  of 
shields  round  Deirdre,  who  is  swept  along  by  Xaisi's 
arm.   Ainnle  and  Ardan  are  close  to  her. 


NAISI. 

[To  his  men.] 
Extend  your  lines,  shield  touching  shield, 
Wait  the  assault. 

There  stand  our  countrymen, 
Our  traitor-foemen,  on  the  river  margent  ; 
Yonder,  behind  us,  is  the  blood-red  fire. 
l\Iy  Darling, 

The  dew  clouds  all  your  hair — your  eyes 
Burn  staunch  as  planets.    O  the  sorrow,  Deirdre, 
That  coming  home  we  come  to  enemies  ! 

ARDAN. 

It  might  not  be  believed  how  stealthily 
The  people  built  us  in  with  forest-pine, 
How  stealthily  they  built  the  wooden  walls 
And  prisoned  us  in  smoke.   .   .   . 

AINNLE. 

Deirdre,  your  nostrils  opened,  and  you  knew 
Destruction  leapt  in  fire  behind  that  smoke. 

ARDAN. 

Through  swirls  of  conflagration  how  the  traitors 
Were  felled  by  us  for  fuel. 

NAISI. 

[To  Deirdre.]  In  your  hair 

The  smoke  lies  sweet,  dew- drenched — sweet,  sweet 
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AINNLE. 

Sit  here — 
But  let  me  wipe  the  dew  off  with  my  hand. 

ARDAN. 

[Turning  to  the  men.] 
Have  patience  to  receive  and  break  the  onslaught, 
Break  every  onslaught,  till  the  enemy 
Remembers  we  are  kin. 

DEIRDRE. 

[Seated  on  the  knoll.]  It  is  so  cool 
Here  where  no  torrid  winnowings  of  flame 
Flap  us — so  cool  !  so  temperate  your  courage, 
So  close  and  home-like  is  vour  love  and  mine 
In  this  blest  moonlit  midnight  ! 

The  dark  shamrock 
Swells  'neath  my  hand  like  down.    How  piercing  happy 
To  be  with  those  more  dear  than  life  ! 


NAISI. 

My  Deirdre, 
Upon  this  smooth,  mid-meadow  fairies'  knoll, 
I  see  you  as  I  never  saw  before. 
With  such  deep  cognisance  of  spell. 

DEIRDRE. 

A  woman — 
Secure  in  this,  that  the  soft  air  she  breathes 
Is  breathed  by  those  she  loves.  .  .  .  Soft  dark,  O  air  ! 

AINNLE. 

A  little  night-cloud,  like  a  heron,  trails 

Across  the  East,  the  smoke  has  left  unbleached. 

It  trails,  it  trails.  .  .  . 

ARDAN. 

The  foemen  keep  their  distance. 

DEIRDRE. 

Ardan,  you  swept  the  dew,  yet  both  my  feet 
Are  chill. 
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AINNLE. 

The  dew  has  fallen  again.    My  cloak 
To  dry  the  ground — 

The  cloak  is  drenched,  the  ground 
Remains  as  wet.    'Tis  marshy  where  the  shamrock 
Grows  for  your  cushion. 

Deirdre  ! — but  the  sod 
Is  flowing  with  a  stream. 

NAISI. 

'Tis  meadow-land. 
Come  higher  up  the  knoll  :   there  all  is  firm 
And  warm  to  tread. 

[Helping  her.]  My  darling  !  Earth  or  heaven 

Holds  nothing  for  my  joy,  but  only  thee  ! 

ARDAN. 

The  moon  is  on  the  meadow,  white  as  frost. 
Where  is  the  moon  ? — Half  hidden  !    Yet  so  ghost-like 
The  field  becomes,  so  white  with  masking  whiteness, 
The  moon  should  be  full-sail. 


AINNLE. 

O  Naisi,  see  ! 
The  fields  grow  bright,  it  glitters,  and  the  cloud, 
The  little  cloud,  that  like  a  heron  trails 
Across  the  East,  trails  also  on  a  mirror 
That  cannot  be  of  dew.  .  .  .  My  mind  misgives. 

CRIES. 

The  meadow  is  a  swamp. 


It  rises.    We  are  lost. 


OTHER   CRIES. 

A  swamp — a  pool — a  flood  ! 


ARD.\N. 

My  ankles  feel 
A  clasp  that  bubbles  past  them.  .  .  This  is  water 
That  lifts  and  lifts  itself,  and  now  has  wavelets 
And  steals  the  least  dull  moonlight  from  the  sky. 
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Ah,  we  are  caught — some  treachery  is  spreading 
Its  web  of  eddies  round  us,  a  meander 
Ot  death.  .  .  .  My  knees  are  circled.  .  .  . 


AINNLE. 

Climb  up  higher. 

CRIES. 

We  sink — we  perish.  .  .  . 

Cursed  be  Emain  !    Our  Curse  on  Conchobar  ! 

[The  groans  swell  and  die  azoav.] 

NAISI. 

They  have  dammed  up  the  river  where  we  drank 
When  we  were  children.    We  shall  dream  of  childhood. 
They  say,  when  we  are  drowning.  .  .  .  Ah,  of  youth  I 
Deirdre,  of  our  swift  wooing,  when  the  flower 
Of  life  but  touched  by  your  young  finger  opened 
Slick  to  the  glow  of  noon,  with  no  reproach. 
Let  me  behold  our  flight  ;  the  forest-slumber  ! 
When  you  lay  peaceable  with  fringed  cross-feet. 
While  Love  broke  all  my  peace  to  watch  you  thus — 
My  magical !  a  fugitive  !  and  then 
Your  curbing  glory  when  the  Scottish  Lords 
Pressed  you  with  too  bold  vehemence  and  Beauty 
Disclosed  her  goddess.   .   .  . 

ARDAN. 

Naisi,  all  is  silent. 
Unpeopled,  weltering.    The  indraught  buries 
Our  company  ;  the  last  accusing  hand 
Sinks  from  the  air. 

NAISI. 

My  queen  ! 

AINNLE. 

Her  robes  are  clammy  : 
Brother,  she  is  half-drowned  against  your  breast  : 
Lift  her  1    The  surge  has  dizzied  you.    She  clings — 
Lift  her  above  the  surge. 
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NAISl. 

A  throne — ^thy  throne  ! 
[He  seals  her  on  his  shoulder.] 

DEIRDRE. 

O  sheen  of  currents, 

White  hue  of  Death's  deep  whirlpool,  draw  us,  crystal, 

Down  through  the  beating  waves  to  happy  plains 

Of  friendliness  and  welcome  !   Oh,  to  reach  them 

Before  the  rising  of  the  sun  !   My  Naisi, 

The  pure,  white-welling  surge.  .  .  .  the  happy  plains  ! 

[She  coils  his  head  in  her  arms.] 

ARDAN. 

Farewell.    I  leave  you,  dear  ones  ;  the  white  silver 
Sinks  me  beneath  it.  .  .  . 

NAISI. 

Cling  to  me  1 

ARDAN. 

No,  never  ! 
Hold  her  aloft.    I  seek  the  gathering 
Where  is  no  sorrow.  .  .  . 

Deirdre  ! 
[He  disappears.] 

DEIRDRE. 

But  the  sun 
W^ill  rise  before  we  sink  .  .  . 

AINNLE. 

My  time  is  short. 

.NAISI. 

Oh,  press  up  on  the  knoll. 

AINNLE. 

Imperil  you, 
While  you  can  scarcely  stand,  but  sway  your  burthen, 
Our  Darling,  in  your  struggle. 
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What  is  this 
Floats  up  ?   The  branches  of  an  apple-tree, 
The  ancient  tree  of  marvellous  white  blossoms, 
On  which  the  birds  called  to  the  hours  together. 

[Liftmg  the  branch  to  Deirdre.] 
Shake  out  their  music — shake  the  silver  branches 
Above  my  head  and  prophecy- — a  gift  1 

[She  catches  it  and  he  sinks.] 

DEIRDRE. 

[Wavi?ig  the  apple-boughs  over  the  place  where  he  sank.] 
They  sing  a  strain  to  thee — it  is  not  sad  ; 
The  music  swells  with  choruses  of  hundreds 
Who  look  not  for  unkindness,  treachery, 
Nor  hate,  nor  any  wailing.    O  Emain, 
The  marvel  of  such  music  in  the  ear  ! 
Its  voice — I  fall  asleep  on  it — so  sweet  ! 

NAISI. 

[His  head  backward  in  her  arms.] 
Beloved,  in  the  world,  with  unfeared  death 
A  very  short  while  from  us,  we  have  rapture 
Of  such  a  freshness  that  I  thought  no  clay 
Could,  even  with  consummation  of  the  grave. 
Encompass  for  a  moment. 

Is  there  flux  ? 
A  swish  of  hurry  in  the  sea  ?  An  ebbing 
As  if  our  joy  sank  from  us  ? 

[Dawn  breaks.]  O  beloved, 

Your  feet  are  no  more  overflowed,  your  garments 
Are  dropping  thickly  on  you.  .  .  . 

DEIRDRE. 

[Stretching  out  her  hand  to  the  waters.] 

Draw  us  down, 
Ye  sinking  rapids  of  the  great- waved  sea. 
And  overwhelm  us.  .  .  .  All  is  cruel  anguish 
And  foresight  and  frustration.    The  pure  water. 
The  whiteness  !    But  the  moonlight  slides  away 
W^ith  the  ebb-tide.  .  .  .  Our  very  dead 
Forsake  us,  gathered  to  the  channels.    Naisi, 
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Your  sword  is  carried  far  from  you.    O  Naisi, 

I  see  the  dabbled  meadow-bents,  the  yellow, 

Drenched  tongue  of  land.  .  .  .  We  shall  be  parted,  Naisi  ! 

The  vision  happens,  and  against  my  ears, 

0  loved  One,  laughter  peals.  .  .  . 

[Conchobar's  followers    advance,    Naisi    sets    Deirdre 
down.^ 

Until  to-day 

1  never  was  alone.    My  soul  must  leave  me  .  .  . 

0  loneliness  ! 

One  bird's  cry  on  a  lake  where  two  have  harboured  ! 

1  cannot  be  alone  !   Naisi  ! 

NAISI. 

You  shall  not. 

[Blinding  Deirdre's  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  awaits 
EoGAN,  who  rushes  over  the  isthmus.  Naisi  receives 
a  death-blow— his  hand  jails  from  Deirdre's 
eyesi\ 

Beloved — no  fear  !    And  keep  my  smile  !    Beloved, 
A  smile  !   A  troth  ! 

[Deirdre  kneels  down  by  Naisi.] 
Ah,  Conchobar,  high  King,  those  days,  those  days — 

[He    dies   before    Eogan    repeats    the    blow.     Deirdre 
stretches  her  hand  out  to  Eogan's  sword,\ 

EOGAN. 

No,  I  return  you 

Fast  bound  where  you  belong. 

[He  ties  her  hands  together  behind    her    back    with    his 
baldrick.    She  lifts  her  head  a?id  looks  at  him  once.] 

DEIRDRE. 

I  shall  not  live — 
Not  without  Naisi. 

[She  stoops,  presses   her   cheek    against    the    body    and 
breathes  on  it.] 

Cold  I— 
So  cold  !   And  from  thy  mouth  comes  solitude. 
This  is  the  loneliness.   My  sight  is  gone. 

[She  swoons.] 
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[Cathfach  comes  over  the  isthmus.    Eogan  stands  above 
Deirdre  with  his  drawn  swordA 


EOGAN. 

She  is  not  dead. 

CATHFACH. 

Oh,  then  we  may  not  touch  her — 
I  have  called  up  the  mighty  Wave  to  whelm  her, 
Cleena  sped  swift  as  breeze  across  the  corn— 
The  Wave  ran  swift,  then  dipped  and  crested  high  ; 
It  hid  me  from  the  host  and  from  the  hill  ; 
When  it  broke  the  host  was  scattered — her  white  raiment 
Was  fluttering  on  the  mound. 

The  gods  are  nothing  : 
Manhannan,  the  great  Ocean-God,  is  nought  ! 
Something  there  is,  an  obstacle,  a  curse, 
A  curse  to  be  fulfilled. 

And  those  who  are  the  first  to  reach  the  curse, 
And  those  who  speak  a  little  while  before 
How  it  is  surely  wending  on  its  way 
Are  prophets,  and  their  wailing  prophecy. 
O  fool,  O  sorrowful  to  love  so  sore  ! 
Emain,  I  have  wrought  ruin  on  thy  children 
In  my  great  energy  to  succour  thee  ; 
Emain,  the  evil  tarries — 

I  but  cursed  ; 
This  is  the  curse. 

[He  lifts  Deirdre's  head  by  the  hair.] 

EOGAN. 

It  was  the  king's  command, 
At  sight  of,  two,  athwart  the  streaming  ooze, 
Clasped  in  their  love — "  Dart  over,  stretch  him  dead." 

CATHFACH. 

[With  a  cry.]  Naisi ! 

DEIRDRE. 

Unbind  me  !   .  .   .        Cover  me  with  stones 
From  looking  at  them.  .    .   . 

CATHFACH. 

Never 
Would  I  unbind  you  if  I  might  unbind. 
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But  Conchobar 

Is  here,  and  all  his  pleasure  at  his  feet. 

[Conchobar  advances.] 

DIERDRE. 

O  Naisi,  not  thy  lips — Naisi,  thy  wound  ! 

[She  fastens  her  kiss   on    the   wound.     Cathfach    shakes 
his  hands  in  the  wind  and  stands  apart.] 

CONCHOBAR. 

[After  a  long  silence.]  Her  hair — that  bleeding 
And  muddy  woof  !  Cathfach,  all  here  are  dead  ? 

CATHFACH. 

She  is  not  dead. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Then,  Eogan,  fetch  a  bier 
Of  firwood  planks  .  .  . 

The  sun  is  coming  up  ! 
Call  Lebari-liam. 

[Exit  Eogan  and  three  men.] 

She  must  be  touched  and  sprinkled, 
Aroused — -bend  over  her  and  lift  her  head, 
Cathfach. 

[The  Druid  turns  sharply  on   the   King,  without   touch- 
ing Deirdre.] 

CATHFACH. 

Beneath  her  is  a  face  you  knew, 
And  would  not,  if  I  bared  it. 

conchobar. 

[Mttttering  to  hifnself.]  All  is  finished, 
Is  past  re-call,  and  never  otherwise 
Can  be  but  as  it  is. — For  the  gods'  love, 
Touch  her,  arouse  her,  Cathfach. 

[Re-enter  Eogan  and  men  zviih  trestles  of  charred  wood] 

Flames,  the  flood — 
Why  then,  the  wreckage  too  !    Remove  the  body. 
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EOGAN. 

Her  arms  are  bound,  she  cannot  cling  to  it. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Go,  lift  her  up. 

[EoGAN  separates  Deirdre  /ro;n  Naisi's  body.  She  stands 
as  a  statue.  Conchobar  gives  a  cry  and  holds  out 
his  raven  cloak  to  Eogan.] 

EOGAN. 

The  Cloak  of  Simon  Magus  ! 

CONCHOBAR. 

Cover  him 
With  all  the  clouds  ! 

.  .  .  His  bare,  white  face. 
The  bare  white  of  her  face.  .     .  .  No  woman,  no  ! 
Nor  child,  nor  girl — but  the  War-goddess  gaping 
Red-wet  where  women  smile. 

She  gave  no  cry. 
Unbind  her  ! 

[Eogan  looses  his  baldrick.] 

[To  Deirdre.] 

Both  freed  wrists 
For  me,  for  me  ! 

[He    takes   possession,    while    Naisi  on  the  bier  is  carried 
out.] 

Thou  art  raised,  thy  cheeks  are  red. 
Red  as  a  bride's^ — thy  starrv  eyes  ! 

O  Deirdre, 
Speak  to  me,  speak  !    Thy  dumbness  is  my  curse. 
Speak  !  .   .   .  Thou  art  striving  ...   I  will  let  thee  go 
Whither  thou  wilt,  if  thou  wilt  speak  to  me. 
Child,  it  is  doom,  this  marriage  .   .   . 

Bleeding  mouth — 
Wide  rose,  the  autumn 
Dashes  to  scarlet  rays.  .  .  . 

[He  drazvs  back  from  her.    Lebarcham  enters.] 

There,  Lebarcham  ! 
Your  veil — 

[He  seizes  it  and  szvathes  Deirdre  round  in  it.] 
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You  shall  be  hooded,  child,  and  secret 
From  all  men's  eyes,  and  secret  from  all  shame, 
So  you  will  speak.  .  .   . 

[The  colour  fades  from  Deirdre.  He  covers  her  face  with 
the  veil  and  pushes  her  from  him.  She  begins  to 
walk  along  the  way  the  bier  went.] 

\To  IvEBARCHAM.]       O  woman,  you  said  true, 
Not  Eogan — she  has  lost  her  shape,  her  beauty. 

LEBARCHAM. 

But  look  at  her,  how  she  is  drifting  on, 

A  corpse  bound  in  the  hollow  of  a  wave. 

That  travels  on  to  ruin — see  ! 

She  points  the  way  to  us — but  why  that  way  ? 

CONCHOBAR. 

To  sing  him  the  lament — and  she  shall  sing  .  .  . 
Then  we  shall  hear  her  voice. 


ACT  V 

In  the  background  the  Palace  of  Emain,  with  fir-tree-tops 
enzvoven  above  it,  and  over  them  the  distant  glowing  of 
flame  on  the  light  of  the  air.  In  front  the  bowling- 
green,  and,  under  a  single  bare  fir-tree,  a  royal  seat.  To 
the  right  and  left  fir-trees,  with  a  sudden  break  in  the 
wood  on  the  left. 

CoNCHOBAR  sinks  wearily  on  the  seat.  Across  his  brow  there 
is  the  deep  scar  of  a  wound.  Lebarcham  is  following  him  ; 
EOGAN  stands  behind  the  fir-stem. 

CONCHOBAR. 

I  miss  her,  Lebarcham,  I  am  missing  her  ;  I  cannot  bear 
her  from  my  sight.  I  watch  her  as  if  I  were  watching  the 
birds^ — the  birds  in  summer-time  when  there  is  no  song. 
Dierdre  ! 

LEBARCHAM. 

I  will  seek  her  presently. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Sometimes  I  hope,  if  I  call  very  softly, 

That  she  will  lift  her  head, 

I  who  have  spoken  hurriedly,  in  wrath, 

Or  very  sadly  jesting,  and  she  stirs  not ; 

Nor  will  she  lift  her  head  for  any  motion. 

She  blooms,  a  flower  beside  me — 

Lebarcham,  would  she  wither  or  grow  old  !  .  .  . 

Fairer  she  grows,  more  golden  with  desire  ; 

And  sometimes  when  she  wanders  from  the  tomb 

A  little  smile  has  crept  about  her  lips — 

I  see  it  as  a  jewel  that  she  wears, 

That  is  another's  gift. 

Where  is  she  now  ? 
Oh,  answer  not  in  words,  but  fetch  her  me. 

LEBARCHAM. 

Dear  Master,  if  I  take  her  from  his  tomb , 
She  shrieks  ;  I  cannot. 
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CONCHOBAR. 

I  would  hear  her  shriek. 

And  if  she  wept.    Does  she  weep,  Lebarcham  ? 

[He  rises  to  go  out.] 

LEBARCHAM. 

[Intercepting  him.] 
King,  if  you  would  not  have  her  kill  herself, 
You  must  not  touch  her  there,  nor  take  the  path  : 
There  she  must  be  alone. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Does  she  sing  there  ? 

LEBARCHAM. 

Among  the  matted  weeds,  and  roots  of  grass 
So  stifled,  the  song  rises  from  the  earth, 
Like  a  young  morning  mist — it  is  not  sound. 

CONCHOBAR. 

1  ask  you  questions.  ...  I  have  questioned  you 

So  often,  when  I  should  have  learned  myself. 

I  am  afraid.  .  .   . 

If  I  could  come  to  her,  a  bird,  a  falcon, 

That  she  could  tame  or  handle  1   My  approach 

Can  never  be  in  peace.    She  perishes. 

If  I  approach  her. 

[Turning.]  Lebarcham,  persuade. 

[Lebarcham  passes  out,  shaking  her  head  and  weepino.] 

[Sniffitig  the  air.] 

How  I  rule  !  I  am  a  tributary  king  now.  UUa  is  wrested 
from  me,  my  Ulla,  my  land  that  is  dearer  than  my  breath  ! 
The  curse  should  not  fall  on  my  land  .  .  .  and  my  Cities 
are  burning  already,  they  are  burning  on  the  verge.  But  I 
am  happy  :   I  have  never  wandered  from  my  doom. 

[Rising.] 
Cathfach  !   No,  the  Druid  is  not  here  ;   he  is  gone. 

[He  gazes  steadily  at  Eogan,  standing  where  he  looked 
for  Cathfach.] 

Eogan,  it  is  not  my  pleasure  that  to-day  the  great  harper 
play  to  us. 
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EOGAN. 

You  would  say  it  is  not  the  queen's  pleasure. 

CONCHOBAR. 

I  wonder — it  may  be  that  the  sound  of  the  harp  would 
soothe  the  queen  ! 

EOGAN. 

It  is  not  well  that  the  queen  should  be  soothed,  she 
should  be  mastered.  .  .  .  King,  would  you  yield  her  to  me 
for  a  year,  I  would  restore  her  to  you,  full  of  submission, 
knowing  that  she  has  her  portion  in  the  doom.  We  should 
have  glory  in  Emain  once  more.  There  is  no  honour  in  the 
land  where  the  women  are  silent. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Your  harper  shall  play  to  us  ;  it  is  my  pleasure  the 
queen  shall  listen  and  attend. 

[Enter  Deirdre  and  Lebarcham.] 

Look,  she  is  approaching  with  Lebarcham.  She  is  a  frail 
thing  to  master.  These  frail  creatures  !  Eogan,  there  is 
spell  upon  her,  she  cannot  speak  to  me.  Bid  your  harper 
assuage  her,  bid  him  play  softly  ;  bid  him  sing  of  the  fir- 
trees,  for  she  grew  up  in  their  singing  :  bid  him  sing  of  the 
springtime  that  perishes,  that  she  may  weep  and  her  tongue 
be  loosed. 

EOGAN. 

[Scrutinizing  Deirdre.] 

Lebarcham  is  trailing  her  as  a  prisoner.  If  I  were  her 
lord  she  would  spring  to  my  feet  as  a  hound.  You  have  not 
mastered  a  creature  till  you  have  set  it  free.  I  would  so 
handle  her . 

CONCHOBAR. 

Peace,  fetch  your  harper.  Summon  my  men  of  the  Red 
Branch  ;  let  there  be  a  gathering  of  my  people — those  that 
remain. 

[Exit  EOGAN.] 

[Advancing  towards  Deirdre.] 

Deirdre,  will  you  speak  with  me  ?   Will  you  let  me  listen  ? 
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LEBARCHAM. 

The  queen  would  speak  with  you,  my  king  ;    she  craves 
to  have  speech  with  you. 

CONCHOBAR. 

[To  Deirdre.] 

It  is  little  to  me  what  you  utter,  so  I  may  hear  your 
voice.    Say  what  you  will,  as  a  rune,  as  a  lay,  O  lips  1 

deirdre. 
High  King . 

CONCHOBAR. 

[Hurn'edly.]         I  have  a  pleasure, 
I  have  a  joy  for  thee,  my  queen. 

So  long 
I  have  been  seeking  thee. 

There  is  a  harper — 
You  will  listen  to  him,  ay  ? 
He  shall  play  all  the  tunes  you  bid  him  play. 
Tell  me  the  tunes. 

[Taking  her  hands]     There  is  the  tune 
Of  the  rock-doves,  my  Dierdre  ;  and  the  tune 
Of  the  young  elder-flow^ers — 
You  sang  that  in  the  fortalice.  .  .  .  O  Deirdre, 
Speak,  for  the  voice  is  fading  from  your  lips — 

All  is  for  you. 

That  you  may  lift  your  head,  and  look  at  me. 

DEIRDRE. 

I  can  do  nothing,  nothing  can  I  do, 
Except  to  die  from  you.    I  have  a  prayer — 
If  you  will  hear  my  prayer,  I  will  not  die. 

[Drawing  him  slozvly  tozvards  Naisi's  tomb.] 
I  will  not  die,  I  will  flit  up  and  down 
Among  you  :     I  will  rise  and  fetch  your  shield  ; 
Flit  up  and  down.  .  .  . 

[Clasping  his  knees.]     So  you  will  bury  me 
Breast-close  beside  my  husband. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Ay — an  oath  ! 

[Deirdre,  in  long  breaths,   as  she   divines    Conchobars 
meaning.] 
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DEIRDRE. 

You  purpose 
To  creep  into  my  grave  ;  then  I  will  live. 
And  there  are  the  famed  harpers  ! 

[She  points  to  the  musicians  and  men  of  the  Red  Branch. 
Servants  bring  in  rude  benches,  and  the  instruments^ 
and  rear  up  a  little  semi-circle  about  the  throne.] 

CONCHOBAR. 

Child  of  Fedlimid, 
They  shall  sing  all  my  woe  and  you  shall  listen. 

[Deirdre  paces  quietly  beside  him,  giving  him  her  hand.] 

DEIRDRE. 

My  ears  are  open  wide.    You  have  the  power. 

[CoNCHOBAR  leads  the  Queen  to  the  throne,  and  seats 
her  there.] 

[He  puts  his  own  crown  on  her  head,  then  he  throws  him' 
self  along  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  says  to  the 
harpers,  without  withdrawing  his  gaze  from  Deir- 
dre.] 

Assuage  the  queen  ! 

[EoGAN  draws  forth  from  the  group  the  harper  Fer- 
ECHNE,  and  whispers  to  him  ;  the  harper  nods  and 
begins  singing  the  lay  of  "  Cathal  of  the  Woods." 

'Mid  the  forest  and  the  forest-rocks, 
'Mid  the  solitude  where  flowers  are  lonesome 
In  their  silent  flocks, 
Cathal  dwelt  alone,  yet  in  community  : 
For  such  shapes  as  none  may  see, 
Who  has  not  from  all  mortal  kindred  gone. 
Fairy-races  of  the  leaf-green  sap. 
Caught  him  to  their  quietness  and  their  smiles. 
Drew  him  to  the  whortle-covert's  lap, 
Or  led  through  hovering  miles 
Of  the  May-time  leafage,  crooned  upon 
By  the  dove  and  murmured  through  by  heaven. 

Low  down  many  birds  were  singing  clear  ; 
High  above  was  the  wood's  rushing  voice. 
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Cathal  lay,  and  tramjuil  to  his  bosom, 

Gliding  with  no  fear, 
Came  the  leaf-green  Princess  of  his  choice. 
Close  they  breathed,  and  yet  were  wrapt  away 
In  their  magic  from  all  human  day  ; 

Fresh  their  kisses  fell, 
Cool  with  happiness,  for  happy  things 
Freshen  for  their  bliss,  and  may  not  dwell 
In  the  heat  our  carnal  pleasure  brings. 

Solemn  rolled  the  breezes  overhead, 

Dirge-like  came  the  dove  and  nightingale 
Through  the  never-ending,  solemn  wail. 
Cathal  could  not  hear  the  dole  that  spread 

Through  the  forest-ways  ; 
For  like  moss  and  briar 
He  had  now  no  life  of  fret  or  fire, 

Silent  with  the  silent  Fays, 
With  the  wind-flowers,  with  the  sweet-fern  shootlets, 

With  the  leaf-green  presence  of  trees. 

[Deirdre  has  not  listened  ;  she  has  been  looking  out  over 
the  plain.  Now  she  rises,  with  a  motion  of  her  hands 
towards  Ferechne.] 


The  harp 


deirdre. 


CONCHOBAR. 


Then  she  will  sing  to  us  her  staves — 
Dierdre  .  .  .  the  sorrow  is  assuaged.    O  music  I 

[Deirdre  chaunts.] 

deirdre. 

There  is  no  tide  in  the  river 
That  keeps  flood-tide. 

There  are  no  weeds 
On  the  water-side  ; 

The  water  is  all  one  web. 
At  the  flow  and  ebb. 

There  is  no  tide  in  the  river, 
Nor  bank,  nor  shore  ; 
A  stream  there  is. 
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There  was  not  before — 

And  a  stranger  river 
Bubbles  on  for  ever. 

The  sweet  waters  !    Sweet  ! — I  am  assuaged. 

[She  remains  quite  still,  her  hands  on    the  strings   of   the 
harp.    Enter  Cathfach.] 

CRIES. 

She  is  singing  the  great  Wave  Cleena.  She  will  never 
forgive.  She  has  the  form  of  the  great  Wave  ;  look  at  her  ! 
She  is  stronger  than  a  wave  ;  .she  has  sung  the  deep,  knotted 
flood.  She  will  bring  woe  to  us  ;  let  her  be  removed.  Our 
king  has  called  us  to  festivity  :  we  are  mocked.  She  has 
mocked  the  great  harper.  She  has  mocked  our  great  har- 
per ;  she  is  an  evil  spirit. 

CONCHOBAR. 

She  shall  be  cast  from  us,  my  people. 

Deirdre . 
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But  I  have  sung  my  staves— so  let  me  go  ! 

CONCHOBAR. 

Deirdre,  tell  me  who  is  it  that  you  hate  most  in  all  this 
company  ?   Do  you  look  round  ? 

DEIRDRE. 

I  am  looking  for  Eogan.  It  is  Eogan  I  hate  most  in  all 
the  world. 

CONCHOBAR. 

Then  you  shall  chaunt  your  hatred  to  him,  you  shall 
chaunt  it.  Fergna,  my  chariot  I — I  will  set  you  in  my 
chariot ;  you  shall  travel  fast  with  your  foe.  You  shall 
remain  with  him  a  year,  you  shall  house  with  him.  The 
chariot,  quick  ! 

[Exit  Fergna.] 

[To  Cathfach.] 
Emain  shall  be  delivered  : 
There  shall  be  no  curse  upon  the  land. 
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CATHFACH. 

0  blessed,  there  is  a  lightening  of  the  air, 

And  the  boughs  tremble  as  you  break  from  Curse  ! 

[A  chariot  is  brought  in.  Conchobar  gives  the  reins  to 
EoGAN,  then  turns  and  lifts  Deirdre  to  his  side. 
He  stands  at  a  little  distance,  while  Fergna  mounts. 
As  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  begins  to  move,  Deirdre, 
with  a  cry,  stretches  her  arms  towards  Conchobar.] 

[He  leaps  behind  her  ;    the  chariot  disappears.] 

[Cathfach  shields  his  eyes  from  the  light  and  watches 
them  silently.] 

LEBARCHAM. 

The  end  is  come  to  us.    O  Druid  Cathfach, 
An  end  that  is  an  end. 

I  shall  not  see  her 
Again,  and  she  has  never  looked  behind. 
My  Beloved,  when  she  started  forth  before. 
It  was  not  in  a  car  .  .  . 

With  bright-cheeked  Naisi, 
Bright  Flower  of  Erin — 

[Answering  Chinvhcn"?,  glance] 

Druid,  I  lament  her. 
We,  women,  who  choose  happiness,  choose  tears. 
It  is  ever  in  the  doom  :  and  we  choose  parting. 
Quick  death  we  chose,  and  the  dew  dashed  from  us — 
And  sorrow  for  all  faithful  hearts  for  ever. 

1  have  fulfilled  my  darling's  pleasure,  prophet, 
But  not  fulfilled  the  curse. 

CATHFACH. 

Look  forth  !   Look  there  ! 
The  fires  are  creeping  nearer  to  the  verge. 
That  dusk  upon  the  sky  is  of  great  armaments  : 
Look  forth  !   Have  you  the  sight 
To  watch  the  arming  of  the  wind  ?   The  breezes 
Flock,  as  bright  youths,  and  marshal  to  a  band, 
Hostile  and  vehement,  a  scourge. 

LEBARCHAM. 

How  little 
Is  prophecy  the  hour  it  is  fulfilled. 
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It  is  the  hour  that  covers  everything, 
I  shall  never  see  her  more,  but  of  herself 
She  knows  the  little  secret  way  to  death. 
If  the  king  knew  that  way  ! 

[Wringing  her  hands]         To  have  cast  her  off  ; 
Though  I  have  heard  the  rune  of  all  the  winds 
Pass  by  on  earth  and  leave  behind  them,  never 
Had  I  conceived  that  moment 
Of  the  large  chariot  starting  on  its  way. 

CATHFACH. 

The  King  will  surely  die,  and  of  his  curse. 

[Exit,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  flames  on  the  verge. 
Lebarcham  sits  down  in  the  empty  semi-circle  :  she 
starts  suddenly,  perceiving  Fergna,  who  re-enters 
scared  and  breathless.] 

lebarcham. 
Speak,  Fergna  !   \re  they  dead  ? 

FERGNA. 

I  scarce  may  say. 
The  woman's  shoulders  panted  on  the  rocks, 
And  over  her  a  struggle  fiercely  raged 
Of  Conchobar  with  Eogan. 

LEBARCHAM. 

Fosterling, 
My  Deirdre  !    Had  they  cast  her  from  the  car, 
That  thus  she  lay  on  the  sharp  rocks  of  stone  ? 

FERGNA. 

None  touched  her.    She  had  gazed  on  yonder  mound, 

Setting  her  eyes  on  it,  while  car  and  horses 

Moved  on,  until  the  little  crests  at  last 

Rose  over  it  ;  then  she  awoke  and  swept 

One  fierce  glance  over  Eogan,  set  before. 

And  slid  one  glance  as  fierce  toward  Conchobar, 

Behind  her  and  more  close  !    It  was  one  hatred, 

The  hatred  of  each  glance.    K  shudder  ran 

All  through  my  body  ;  and  through  all  the  air 

Ran  laughter. 
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LEBARCHAM. 

Hers  ?— her  laughter  ? 

FERGNA. 

No,  the  king's. 
And  then  his  words,  the  words  of  jest  that  followed  ! 
"  Deirdre,  the  glance  a  ewe 
Would  cast  between  two  rams  you  cast  on  us, 
Eogan  and  me." 

She  started,  and  the  horses. 
Started  beneath  my  hand  :  I  tightened  rein, 
And  the  whole  chariot  shivered  as  she  leapt 
Upon  the  rocks  before  her.    Then  those  two 
Sprung  to  the  place  where  she  was  dashed,  their  breath 
Whistled  like  winds  :    their  crossing  swords,  with  gnash 
Of  hungry  teeth,  affrighted  me,  I  fled, 
Leaving  behind  the  chariot  stopped  by  trees, 
Rock-rooted  .   .  . 
He  returns — 

The  king  !    He  leads  the  horses  of  his  car 
Slowly  along.    They  come,  but  yet  as  night 
Comes  by  long  twilight. 

LEBARCHAM. 

[Turning.]  Lonely  Conchobar  ! 

[Re-enter  CoNCHOBAR  solemnly  leading  the  chariot. \ 
O  king.  .  .  . 

CONCHOBAR. 

Your  horses,  Fergna  !    Take  the  reins. 
Lead  them.  .  .  . 

FERGNA. 

My  lord,  forgive  me.   I  will  lead  them 
Back  to  their  stable. 

LEBARCHAM. 

Deirdre  ?   W^here  is  Eogan  .' 
And  Deirdre — where  ? 

CONCHOBAR 

[With  a  hoarse  laugh.] 

Ho,  they  have  passed  the  border; . 
Passed  from  my  realm. 

Nay,  Fergna. 
Lead  the  great  car,  checking  the  horses'  heads 
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Beside  yon  barrow  of  a  hero  :  there 
Unyoke  them.    Dig  a  neighbour  sepulchre, 
And  let  the  bases  of  each  monument 
Touch  where  they  spring. 

FERGN.\. 

My  lord  .  .  .  and  shall  I  seek 
Among  the  rocks  ? 

CONCHOBAR. 

You  shall  but  lift  its  burthen 
Forth  of  the  chariot  to  the  hollowed  grave. 

LEBARCHAM. 

O  Dierdre  !    She  is  hidden  by  that  cloak. 
O  shattered  loveliness  of  Erin,  hidden 
From  the  ages,  evermore  !    Thy  Lebarcham 
Who  saw  thee  come  from  hiding  to  our  light, 
Will  wend  with  thee  along 
To  thy  last  screening  cover,  to  thy  tomb. 
[Exit,  following  the  chariot  led  by  Fergna.] 

CONCHOBAR. 

The  land  !  .  .  .  I  wended  hither  :    car  and  horses 
Are  wending  from  me.    Did  I  move  like  that, 
So  solitary,  dark  above  the  grass  ? — 
But  to  no  goal.    In  one  of  those  near  graves 
She  will  be  with  him,  one  of  them  will  open  ; 
There  can  but  be  one  tomb.    The  chariot  lingers 
Its  way  in  happy  sloth  :  so  wheat  is  carried 
Till  night-fall  to  the  barn.   .   .   . 

\He  remains  watching  in  the  silence.] 

The  car 
Has  turned  the  cromlech  .  .  . 

So  wheat  is  carried. 


CURTAIN. 
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A  QUESTION  OF   MEMORY 


NOTE. 


The  play,  entitled  "  A  Question  of  Memory,"  produced 
at  the  Independent  Theatre  on  Friday,  October  the  27th, 
1893,  and  then  pubHshed  by  Elkin  Mathews  and  John  Lane 
in  an  edition  of  120  copies,  was  so  entirely  remodelled  and 
re-written  that  what  follows  is  practically  a  new  work. 


PERSONS 

Ferencz  Renyi A  Schoolmaster. 

His  Mother. 

Laszlo  Palpi His  Friend. 

Irma  Szemere His  Betrothed  Bride. 

Erzsi  Szemere Her  Sister. 

General  Haynau. 

Mansfeldt  von  Stubenberg  .    .  An  Austrian  Officer. 

Josef  Meyerhof An  Austrian  Spy. 

Hungarian  peasants,  Austrian  Officers  and  Soldiers. 

{Pronunciation  of  Hungarian  names  : 

Ferencz  Renyi — Ferents  Rayni  ;   Laszlo — Lashlo  ;   Irma 
Szemere — Eerma  Saymeree  ;    Erzsi — Erzhi.) 


A    QUESTION    OF 
MEMORY 

ACT  I. 

Scene  :  The  house-place  in  Ferencz's  home.  Front  door 
C  ;  Door  into  schoolroom  R.  Window,  painted  green, 
hung  with  zvhite  muslin  curtains  arid  filled  with  plants  L. 
A  stove  below  door  R.  A  cupboard,  painted  green,  L  of 
front  door.  Near  the  window  an  oak  table,  on  which  are 
a  cojfee-can,  an  empty  cup,  a  large  felt  hat,  twisted  with 
flowers,  and  a  violin-case. 

Ferencz  is  leaning  against  the  stove,  filling  a  long  pipe.  He 
is  a  dark,  handsome  young  man  of  27,  who  holds  himself 
proudly.  He  wears  white  trousers,  tucked  into  spurred 
Hessian  boots  ;  white  shirt  with  full  sleeves,  and  blue 
embroidered  Zouave  jacket. 

FERENCZ. 

Laszlo  in  love  with  Erzsi — Laszlo  !  Well,  why  shouldn't 
he  be  in  love  with  her  ?  Ah  !  [Erzsi  comes  in  C.  She  is 
about  24,  tall  with  an  expressive  face  and  broad,  frank  fore- 
head. She  wears  a  white  skirt,  Hessian  boots,  a  yellow  velvet 
bodice,  worked  with  red  ;  and  a  white  chemise  embroidered 
round  the  neck.  Her  hair  is  plaited  with  red  and  yellozv 
ribbons,  and  she  has  a  cap  made  of  scarlet  folds  ornamented 
with  pearls  and  stuck  through  with  a  silver  dagger.^  Good- 
morning,  Erzsi. 

ERZSI. 

Good  morning,  I  thought  I  must  be  late  and  all  the 
children  in  school.  There  wasn't  one  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

FERENCZ. 

Why,  they  won't  come  for  the  next  half-hour.  But  never 
mind.  Instead  of  hearing  them  sing,  you  can  talk  to  me.  I 
hoped  you  would  be  early. 

ERZSI. 

Have  you  had  your  breakfast  ? 
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FERENCZ. 


Yes,  Mother  made  my  coffee  before  she  went  down  to 
the  bake-house,  and  it  was  on  the  stove  when  I  came  in. 


ERZSI. 


You  mean  to  say  you  have  not  slept  all  night,  Ferencz : 
I  believe  you  stayed  dancing  in  the  maize-field  after  the 
moon  had  set.  Confess  now  what  time  was  it  when  you 
went  away  ? 


FERENCZ. 


I  might  ask  what  time  did  you  slip  off  with  your  sister  ? 
Laszlo  came  to  me,  his  head  full  of  something  very  im- 
portant, and  when  I  got  rid  of  him  you  were  neither  of  you 
to  be  found. 


ERZSI. 


Oh,  I'd  taken  your  little  Irma  out  of  harm's  way.    Silly 
child,  when  Mansfeldt  von  Stubenberg  came  up  and  asked 

her  to  dance,  she  blushed,  and  I  really  believe .   But 

I  wouldn't  have  it. 


FERENCZ. 

Thank  you,  Erzsi.  I  couldn't  bear  for  one  of  those  fellows 
so  much  as  to  touch  her  hand.  Curse  them.  They  even 
take  the  life  out  of  our  pleasure.  I  saw  you  couldn't  forget 
for  an  instant  there  were  Austrians  among  us. 

ERZSI. 

Could  you  ? 

FERENCZ. 

Yes,  when  Irma  and  I  danced  the  Csardas,*  and  our 
love  became  the  only  movement  in  the  world  ;  when  the 
clink  of  my  spurs  sounded  like  sharp  heartbeats.  .  .  . 

ERZSI. 

[Scornfully.] 

Then  you  forgot  everything,  and  you  did  not  see  who 
was  watching  you  as  you  threw  yourself  on  your  knees  at 
the  end  of  the  dance,  and  Irma  whirled  round  you  like  a 
ghost  in  the  moonlight — it  was  Meyerhof  the  spy . 

*   Pronounced  Shiihdash. 
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FERENCZ. 

[Clouditig.]     Meyerhof ! 

ERZSI. 

Yes — but  what  was  Laszlo  telling  you — any  news  of  the 
revolt  ?   You  were  listening  so  gravely. 

FERENCZ. 

[Amused.]     I  was.  *>■ 

ERZSI. 

Afterwards  you  seemed  to  get  impatient  and  tried  to 
break  away,  though  you  were  still  standing  together  when 
I  left  the  field,  [with  sudden  joy  on  her  face]  Ferencz,  could 
it  really  be  that  at  last  the  day  is  fixed  for  us  to  rise  : 

FERENCZ.     ■ 

No,  Erzsi  ;  we  are  still  waiting  for  marching-orders. 
The  whole  nation  will  rise  everywhere  on  the  same  day 
so  the  greatest  caution  is  needed.  But  I  am  sorry  I  looked 
impatient,  for  Laszlo  was  speaking  to  me  of  love. 

ERZSI. 

So  he  is  no  better  than  the  rest  !  As  soon  as  the  violins 
begin  he  forgets  he  is  the  slave  of  Austria. 

FERENCZ. 

A  Magyar  thinks  of  his  slavery  to  love  when  he  hears 
the  Csardas. 

ERZSI. 

Laszlo  did  not  dance. 

FERENCZ. 

He  would  be  the  foremost  dancer  in  the  field  if  .  .  . 
you  loved  him,  Erzsi.  There  !  since  you  will  have  it,  this  is 
the  poor  fellow's  trouble  :   he  loves  you,  but  he  is  desolate. 

ERZSI. 

[With  a  bitter  mournfulness.] 

I  can  never,  never  love  him.  You  must  know  that, 
Ferencz. 
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FKRENCZ. 

[Vay  <;ently.] 

1  half  teared  as  much,  hut  it  is  worth  something  to  be 
loved,  Erzsi  ;  it  is  indeed  :  and  you  have  no  right  to  cut 
off  all  the  happiness  Laszlo  has  in  caring  for  you,  because 
you  can't  marry  him,  if  you  really  can't. 

ERZSI. 

[Sighing.]  Does  Laszlo  expect  love  to  make  him  happy  r 

FERENCZ. 

[Gravely.] 

I  don't  know  whether  he  does  or  not,  but  I  do.  I  think 
when  you  love  you  should  be  as  happy  as  when  you  are 
taking  exercise  in  the  finest  air — on  mountain-tops. 

ERZSI. 

[With  passion.] 

Oh,  yes,  it  should  be  like  that.   But  when  one  is  stifled  — . 

FERENCZ. 

Ah,  Erzsi,  yes — if  one  dare  not  speak  out,  it  is  different. 

ERZSI. 

/  can  do  nothing. 

FERENCZ. 

You  can  give  him  freedom — freedom  that  makes  life 
belong  to  us. 

ERZSI. 

[Puzzled.]     But,  Ferencz . 

[He  gives  her  a  sign  to  be  quiet.  Enter  Laszlo  C.  He  is 
a  year  or  two  older  tha?i  Ferencz,  has  a  stern  face, 
almost  melancholy,  an  olive  complexion  and  gray 
eyes.  He  is  dressed  like  Ferencz,  but  his  jacket  is 
green  and  his  chestnut-coloured  cap  has  a  cluster  of 
white  plumes.] 

laszlo. 

Marching-orders  at  last  !  [He  gives  a  paper  to  Ferencz.] 
We  are  to  start  this  very  morning. 
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ERZSI. 

Marching-orders  !     What  happiness  ! 

LASZLO. 

[Shrugging  his  shoulders.] 

Luckily  for  us  those  Austrians  left  the  place  as  soon  as 
our  violins  stopped.  Our  best  plan  is  to  be  clear  away  be- 
fore they  return.  And  Ferencz,  you  are  to  be  our  Captain 
till  we  join  Colonel  Szabo's  regiment  up  in  the  hills,  we 
settled  that  among  ourselves  yesterday,  for  we  all  agreed 
you  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  village. 

FERENCZ. 

This  is  very  much.  [Sokfnnly.]  I  will  be  faithful  through 
everything  to  my  trust.  [Snatching  up  his  hat.]  But  there's 
no  time  to  lose  ;   I  will  come  with  you  at  once. 

LASZLO . 

Stay  where  you  are,  Ferencz,  and  Fll  get  .the  lads  to- 
gether. You  will  have  enough  on  your  hands  breaking  the 
news  to  your  sweetheart  and  bidding  your  Mother  fare- 
well. Remember  the  words  on  the  Order  :  "Be  ready  ! 
We  must  die." 

FERENCZ. 

True,  I  must  see  my  Mother  ;  [Looking  anxiously  out  of 
the  window.]  she  will  be  back  presently,  and  then . 

LASZLO. 

W^hy,  then  you  must  comfort  that  poor  little  girl  of 
yours,  who  is  thinking  of  her  wedding  all  day.  That's  what 
war  does — I  hate  war  !  Not  that  I  ought  to  mind  it  the 
least  bit  in  the  world,  for  I  may  just  as  well  be  killed  as  not, 
since  I  have  no  one  to  love  and  nothing  to  fight  for. 

ERZSI. 

[Stopping  him   as  he   turns   towards   the  door.] 

Oh,  hush  !  dear  Laszlo,  don't  go  away  like  that . 

Nothing  to  fight  for  !   You  will  fight  for  your  country. 
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LASZLO. 

[Looking  hard  at  her.] 

^len  like  me  don't  care  to  shed  their  blood  for  rocks  and 
forests  and  streams  ;  if  they  have  mothers  and  sweet- 
hearts to  defend .  [Glancing  at  Ferencz,  who  has  taken 

up  the  Order  and  is  reading  it  attentively.]  But  I  am  alone  in 
the  world. 

ERZSI. 

Surely  our  country  is  not  just  the  people  we  love  :  it  is 
the  past,  all  our  fathers  have  died  for  ;  it  is  this  dear  Magyar 
language  we  are  proud  to  speak  ;  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
future — all  we  hope  for  and  worship.  But  you  cannot  feel 
like  this  :  then  remember  you  are  to  fight  for  me,  fight  for 
me  because  I  know  you  love  me. 

LASZLO. 

May  I  do  this  ?  [Turning.]  Then,  Ferencz,  you  have 
spoken. 

[Ferencz  nods.] 

ERZSL 

Yes,  he  has  spoken. 

LASZLO. 

I  am  humble — I  am  very  impatient  !  [He  catches  her 
wrist.]  Erzsi  ! 

ERZSL 

No,  no  !  We  must  understand  each  other.  All  I  can  do 
for  you  is  to  take  this  great  love  of  yours  to  my  heart  and 
•keep  it  ;  while  you — perhaps  some  day  you  may  even  die 
for  me. 

LASZLO. 

Die  for  you,  O  Erzsi  ! 

ERZSL 

Some  dav. 


LASZLO. 

But  if  we  come  back  ? 
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ERZSI.. 

You  will  go  on  loving  me  ? 

LASZLO. 

Always  [He  kneels  and  kisses  her  hand.]  to  my  life's  end. 

ERZSI. 

And  now  fetch  the  others. 

FERENCZ. 

Yes,  they  must  all  come  here,  for  that  cupboard  with 
the  false  wall  in  front  of  it  is  our  arsenal. 

ERZSI. 

To  be  sure  I    Then  I  shall  see  them  all  before  they  start. 

LASZLO. 

Thank  you,  Erzsi  ;  I  am  sure  they  would  like  you  to  bid 
them  farewell,  for  they  owe  you  everything — you  made 
them  soldiers. 

ERZSI. 

[Mischievously.] 

O  Laszlo,  by  teaching  them  the  songs  of  their  country. 

LASZLO. 

They  are  ready,  every  one  of  them,  to  fight  for  you,  to 
die  for  you  :  [Looking  at  her  with  open  worship.]  I  meet  them 
with  your  spirit  on  their  faces.    They  shall  come. 

[Exit  C] 

FERENCZ. 

[Laying  down  the  Order  and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe.] 

So  you  found  out  what  I  meant  about  freedom — there  is 
nothing  too  difficult  for  you  !  I  wonder — will  Irma  come 
here  this  morning  ? 

H 
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l-RZSI. 


Yes  ;  when  I  left  her  she  was  gathering  forget-me-nots 
in  the  meadow,  for  she  wanted  to  make  herself  verv  pretty, 
as  it  is  her  birthday,  and  she  said  she  would  run  up  here 
directly  she  had  finished  her  wreath. 


FERENCZ. 

Oh,  then  I  must  see  her,  but  yet — little  rose- 
star,  I  cannot  make  her  unhappy  !  [Excitedly.]  Erzsi,  I  don't 
want  to  see  Irma  again,  if  I  can  help  it  ;  I  don't  w-ant  to 
start  with  her  voice  ringing  in  my  ears.  [Clutching  Erzsi's 
ar?n.]  Can't  you  keep  her  in  the  meadow  till  we're  out  of 
the  village  ? 

ERZSI. 

[Going  towarcTdoor  C] 

I  w'ill.  [Slozvly  and  reluctantly  turning  back.]  No,  Ferencz, 
I  cannot  spare  you  this  pain  ;  you  must  see  her  when  she 
comes  ;   it  is  only  right  to  her  that  you  should. 


FERENCZ. 

Right  ! — but  if  1  cannot  bear  it  ! 

ERZSI. 

Do  not  think  of  Irma  ;  try  to  forget  everything  except 
that  you  are  a  soldier. 

FERENCZ. 

How  brave  you  are  !  I  shan't  forget  you,  Erzsi  ;  you're 
the  kind  of  girl  to  think  of  when  one  is  wounded,  or  better 
still  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 


ERZSI. 

[With  elation.] 

Better  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  !  But  look, 
here  is  your  Mother  !  and  she  must  have  met  Laszlo,  for 
she  has  heard — I  can  tell  bv  her  face  she  has  heard. 
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[Enter  Mother  C.  She  is  a  dark  woman  of  forty-five, 
with  an  expression  of  strength,  almost  violent  ;  her 
hair  strays  untidily  over  her  forehead ;  she  is 
dressed  like  Erzsi,  except  that  her  bodice  is  black, 
and  she  wears  an  embroidered  apron.  She  is  carry- 
ing a  couple  of  newly  bflked  loaves,  which  she  ptits 
down  on  the  Jiearest  seat,  going  straight  up  to 
Ferencz,  with  an  excited  smile  of  triumph.^ 

MOTHER. 

Yes,  I  have  heard.  I  felt  this  morning,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fresh  air  on  the  plain,  that  deliverance  had  come.  I 
could  pass  the  market-place,  I  —  [Looking  urgently  a/ Erzsi.] 
But  the  children  are  already  in  the  schoolroom  ;  some  one 
must  teach  them. 

ERZSI. 

I  will  teach  the  children.  O  Mother,  I  feel  as  if  I  didn't 
know  anything  to-day  ;  all  the  knowledge  has  dropped 
out  of  me.    But  I  will  do  it. 

[Exit  R.] 

MOTHER. 

[More  excitedly.^ 

Yes,  I  can  pass  the  market-place  now.  Listen,  Ferencz, 
listen  :  the  time  is  come.  At  last  I  can  open  my  heart  to 
you. 

FERENCZ. 

Has  anything  happened,  anything  fresh  ? 

MOTHER. 

Nothing  fresh  ;  it  is  something  that  happened  to  me 
years  ago,  but  I  must  tell  you  before  we  part. 

FERENCZ. 

We  are  parting,  for  Laszlo  and  the  others  will  be  here  in 
a  moment.    Tell  me  quickly. 

MOTHER. 

It  was  soon  after  your  birth,  one  summer's  day  :  I  was 
indoors,  hard  at  work — I  fancy  I  was  singing  ;  anyhow  a 
man  entered  and  came  close  up  to  me  before  I  knew  it. 
When  I  started  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  be  quiet  ;  our  eyes 
met — he  was  a  friend  of  my  husband's,  and  he  trusted  me 
because  I  was  Renvi's  widow. 
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FERENCZ. 

Then  he  was  a  fugitive  ? 

MOTHER. 

Yes.  He  beheved  he  could  elude  the  Government,  if  I 
would  shelter  him  for  twelve  hours.  But  he  was  wrong  ; 
that  very  night  a  band  of  police  surprised  him. 

FERKNCZ. 

He  was  lost  ? 

MOTHER. 

Condemned  to  death,  hut  that  happened  every  day.  It 
was  my  punishment . 

FERENCZ. 

Punishment !  Mother,  because  you  had  given  him  refuge. 

MOTHER. 

[Rising. \ 

I  have  borne  such  things.  Oh,  you  never  heard  of  the 
worst  oppressions.  {Turning  away  from  him.]  Women  have 
been  flogged,  insulted —  [turning  sharply  to  him  again.^^  As 
I  said,  it  was  soon  after  your  birth. 

FERENCZ. 

Do  you  mean ? 

MOTHER. 

I  went  home — ^I  can  tell  you  this  now  you  are  a  soldier 
— and  I  said  to  myself  "  I  will  die  ;  this  is  not  a  world  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  women  to  live." 

FERENCZ. 

[In  a  stunned,  gloomy  voice.'] 
Flogged,  insulted — you  ? 

MOTHER. 

Then  I  remembered  I  had  a  son.  I  took  you  in  my  arms, 
I  nursed  you.  What  it  was  to  feel  you  against  me,  you  who 
would  one  day  be  a  man  ! 
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FERENCZ. 

[Between  his  teeth.] 

You  must  not  speak  to  me  of  this  again, 

MOTHER. 

I  would  not  let  you  know  till  there  was  something  to  be 
done. 

FERENCZ. 

[Coming  close  to  her.] 

Mother — I  must  ask  it :    do  you  know  his  name,  the 
officer's,  who — who  condemned  you  ? 

MOTHER. 

I  do.    His  name  was  Haynau. 

FERENCZ. 

That  man  who  has  been  so  merciless  in  Italy — General 
Haynau  ? 

MOTHER. 

Then  he  was  only  a  captain. 


FERENCZ. 

It  was  he  ? 

MOTHER. 

Yes. 

FERENCZ. 

Oh — do  not  think  of  him.  I  shall  recollect.  [Kneeling  by 
her.]  Mother,  I  wonder  you  did  not  kill  me  when  I  grew 
up,  taking  interest  in  nothing  but  my  school  and  my  violin. 

MOTHER. 

I  waited.  Sometimes  I  feared  there  was  no  soldier  in 
you  ;  but  I  waited.  Now  and  then  I  came  into  your  school- 
room— you  were  always  teaching  the  children  about  their 
country. 
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FERENCZ. 

Yes,  I  have  taught  them  no  other  religion  than  their 
country — the  wrongs  of  its  people,  and  for  geography — 
its  forests,  its  defiles,  and  how  to  guard  them.  [With  a  short 
laugh.]  One  of  my  boys  asked  yesterday  for  a  globe  of  Hun- 
gary. 

MOTHER. 

[Laughing  back.] 

He  had  not  been  taught  too  well  ;   we  need  that  spirit. 

FERENCZ. 

But  then  there  was  my  music  ;  the  one  thing  I  really 
cared  for  was  my  violin. 

[Enter  Irma  C.  She  is  a  fair  child  of  sixteen  ;  her 
bodice  is  scarlet  and  her  plait  is  tied  with  blue  rib- 
bon ;  she  has  some  meadow  forget-me-nots  in  a 
wreath  round  her  head.  When  she  sees  Ferencz 
a?id  his  Mother  she  draws  back  for  a  moment.] 


mother. 

[To  Ferencz.] 

Yes,  and  my  heart  misgave  me  as  you  played  it  :  but  I 
was  wrong  ;  for  when  the  villagers  gathered  round  you  of 
an  evening  to  listen  to  your  music,  the  music  of  their  own 
race,  they  were  free.  They  went  back  to  their  homes,  to 
their  work,  to  Austrian  bondage . 

ferencz. 

They  shall  be  free  in  their  homes —  [Clasping Irma, v,ho 
steals  up  to  him]  Their  women  shall  be  safe.  [He  kisses  her 
passionately.] 

irma. 

Why  do  you  kiss  me  like  this,  and  hold  me  in  your  arms 
so  tight  ?    Because  it  is  my  birthday  ? 


ferencz. 
No  !    [Muttering  low  to  himself.]  Because  it  is  good-bye. 
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IRMA. 


But,  Ferencz,  it  is  my  birthday  ;  [Caressingly.]  and  you 
love  me.    What  were  you  saying  to  yourself  ? 


FERENCZ. 

[With  rising  passion.] 

I  want  to  kiss  you,  to  look  at  you,  to  be  with  you  every 
moment  of  my  life.  When  you  are  gone  from  me,  the  light 
goes — it  seems  as  if  thick  blots  of  darkness  settled  on  my 
eyes  ;  I  cannot  keep  you  in  my  mind,  you  are  gone.  But, 
Irma,  dearest,  it  may  not  be  the  same  with  you.  Tell  me, 
do  you  often  think  of  that  evening  we  were  betrothed  ? 
Will  the  memory  of  it  be  a  joy  to  3-ou  very  long  ? 

IRMA. 

Don't  ask  me,  Ferencz  ;  I  grow  old  if  I  try  to  remember 
much,  for  it's  a  way  of  thinking  that  belongs  to  old  people  ; 
it's  like  asking  me  to  grow  wrinkles.  But  what  is  the 
matter  ?  [Looking  at  him  more  closely.]  You  don't  mean 
[With  a  little  cry.]  that  you  are  going  away  ? 

FERENCZ. 

Irma,  little  one  !  [Clasping  her  again.]  And  it  is  your 
birthday  ! 

[Re-enter  Laszlo  C.  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  men 
in  black  cloaks,  zvith  hanging  sleeves,  and  felt  hats.] 

IRMA. 

Mother,  is  it  true  ?  [Drawing  back  as  she  sees  Laszlo.] 
Mother  ! — Ferencz  ! 

MOTHER. 

[Gently  parting  her  from  Ferencz.] 

Come  here,  child,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
[She  draws  Irma  to  the  wi?idow-seat  and  speaks  in  an  under- 
tone with  her  arm  round  the  child  ;  nozv  and  then  a  sob  is 
heard.  Ferencz  stands,  his  arms  folded,  looking  despairingly 
at  Irma.] 

LASZLO. 

Where  is  Erzsi  }    We  are  ready  to  start. 
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FERENCZ. 

[Going  to  door  R.] 

Erzsi,  Erzsi  !  [Turning  to  ihe  young  men,  as  he  takes  hi'i 
cloak  duzvn.]  You  are  ready,  that's  well,  and  so  am  I — ready 
at  last  to  take  vengeance.  [He  unlocks  the  cupboard  L.  of 
door  C.  and  throzcs  it  wide  open.  It  is  full  of  guns,  revolvers 
cartridge-cases  and  knives.  Ferencz  distributes  arms  as  the 
young  men  come  up.]  I  have  been  sluggish,  I  know,  but — 
[Hurriedly  and  zvith  vehemence.]  we  must  remember  what 
these  Austrians  have  done,  and  strike  at  them  with  the 
sting  of  our  shame  in  our  hearts. 

[Erzsi  has  come  in  quietly  and  stands  by  Ferencz.] 

ERZSI. 

And  the  songs^ — you  will  remember  the  songs  I  taught 
you  ;  I  shall  be  singing  them  all  day  in  the  vineyard,  while 
you  are  marching  to  battle. 

FERENCZ. 

[Sharply  turning  round  to  her.] 

Would  to  God  we  were  going  to  fight  ;  but  we  shall 
have  to  be  in  hiding  for  a  while. 

ERZSI. 

In  hiding — where  ? 

FERENCZ. 

That  is  a  secret. 

ERZSI. 

Then  you  will  keep  it.  [She  has  been  moving  among  them 
and  greeting  them.]   There  will  be  no  traitor. 

LASZLO. 

No  traitor  !    ^Ve  will  live  and  die  for  Erzsi  Szemere  ! 
[They  all  shout.] 

MOTHER. 

[Leaving  Irma  in  the  window-seat  and  coming  to  Febencz.] 

Farewell,  my  son  !  [She  kisses  him  and  then  turns  to  the 

young  men.]  and  you  too,— the  sons  of  our  village.  Ferencz 

they  are  young  ;   you  must  not  let  them  be  reckless — they 

have  mothers. 
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FERENCZ. 

[Fiercely.] 
Mothers,  to  save  from  Austria.    Come  along. 

ERZSI. 

[Crossing  to  Irma,  who  is  blindly  weeping.] 

Be  brave,  little  Irma,  and  think  how  proud  you  should 

be  of  your  lover  :   he  is  chosen  Captain  of  the  whole  band. 

Look  up  and  wave  your  handkerchief  to  him  ! 

IRMA. 

[Struggling    to  free   herself   from    Erzsi.] 

Ferencz,  where  are  you  going  ?  [He  makes  a  movement 
to  reach  her  and  then  turns  and  goes  up  the  room.]  It  is  hate- 
ful of  you  not  to  tell  me  where  you  are  going. 

FERENCZ. 

No,  boys,  we  must  not  tell  our  sweethearts  the  secret. 
[He  takes  Laszlo's  right  hand  and  turns  full  face.]  We  are 
going  to  deliver  Hungary. 

CURTAIN. 


ACT   II, 


Scene  :  Outside  the  School-house.  Back  cloth  represents  a 
hilly  vineyard ;  Doors  :  C.  through  a  zvall  into  the 
vineyard  ;  R.  U.  from  the  village  ;  L.  U.  leading  to  the 
wine-press  behind  the  house  ;  L.  into  the  house — which 
is  lozv  and  has  an  outside  stone  passage,  with  openings 
wherever  windows  occur  on  the  inner  wall.  These  open- 
ings are  hung  with  heads  of  maize  and  clusters  of  grapes 
put  there  to  dry.  In  the  middle  of  the  play-ground,  an 
open  space  before  the  house,  is  a  tree  with  a  seat  round 
it  ;  more  trees,  hung  with  vines  R. 

Ferencz's  Mother  comes  from  the  wine-press  L.U. 
carrying  her  empty  grape-basfiet ,  which  she  lifts  from  her 
head  on  to  the  seat  ;  in  so  doing  she  pushes  aside  a  tam- 
bourine that  has  beeti  left  there.  She  sits  down  wearily, 
with  a  look  of  reverie  on  her  face. 

MOTHER. 

It  would  not  do  for  another  woman  to  love  him  as  I  do. 
When  he  was  born  I  broke  my  soul  and  gave  him  half. 

[Irma  comes  in  C.  with  a  troop  of  girls  ;  they  are  all 
carrying  baskets  filled  with  grapes.  The  girls  pass 
on  and  go  to  the  wine-press  by  L.  U.  ;  Irma  leaves 
them  and  advances  softly.] 

IRMA. 

Mother  ! 

MOTHER. 

Irma,  you   made   me  start  ;    your  voice  so  echoes,   it 
seemed  to  come  down  from  the  hills. 


IRMA. 

I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of.  But  Ferencz  is  safe, 
he  is  hidden  away  in  a  defile — somewhere.  Why  should 
you  be  so  anxious  ? 
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MOTHER. 


Why  ? — with  the  Austrians  close  to  the  village,  and  under 
Captain — I  mean  General  Haynau. 


IRMA. 


Oh,  yes,  they  have  been  telling  me  in  the  vineyard  he  is 
fearfully  cruel. 

MOTHER. 

He  has  no  compassion  whatever  on  rebellious  subjects — 
none  !  He  gave  a  whole  town  to  tire  and  pillage  in  Italy, 
and  he  allows  torture.  I  have  not  slept  since  I  heard  he 
was  in  our  neighbourhood  :    that's  why  I  cannot  work. 

IRMA. 

I  suppose  it's  wrong  to  feel  happy,  but  I  can't  help  it  in 
the  sunshine.  I  am  sure  Ferencz  is  gloriously  well  this 
morning,  and  that  things  will  come  right  in  the  end,  won't 
they,  Mother  ? 

MOTHER. 

Be  happy,  dear,  every  moment  you  can  ! 

IRMA. 

It's  the  grapes  and  the  fun  of  carrying  them  to  the  press, 
and  seeing  them  stream  out.  But  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  be 
gay  or  confident  !  O  Mother,  I  wonder  which  of  us  loves 
Ferencz  best  ? 

MOTHER. 

[Smiling.] 

You  or  Erzsi  ?  I  often  wish  you  could  learn  to  love 
Ferencz  a  little  in  Erzsi 's  way. 

IRMA. 

But  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  love  anyone  as 
somebody  else  loves  them  ;  and  Ferencz  likes  my  way 
best  of  all.  You  see,  if  I  were  to  fret  I  should  soon  look  as 
ugly  as  Sofi,  who  is  fretting  about  her  lover  all  day.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  when  he  comes  back  if  he  were  to 
marry  someone  else.  I'm  sure  Ferencz  wouldn't  marry 
me  if  he  found  mv  cheeks  sallow. 
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MOTHER. 
[Rather  sadly.] 

You  think  not  ! — well,  this  warm  colour  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

[The  girls  pass  back  to  the  'vineyard  zvith  eynpty  baskets. 
They  call  "  Come,  Irma."] 

IRMA. 

[To  Mother.] 

Won't  you  come,  too,  and  let  me  fill  your  basket  ? 

MOTHER. 

Yes — but  stay  a  moment  ;  there's  some  one  among  those 
trees,  for  the  vine-branches  are  moving.  Who  can  it  be  ? 
Not  an  Austrian  ;   at  least  I  think  not.    Why  it's  Laszlo. 

[Enter  L.^szLO  B.U.] 

LASZLO. 

Yes,  I'm  come  for  the  letters  our  Colonel  expected  to  be 
left  with  you  to-day.    Have  you  anything  for  me  ? 

MOTHER. 

I  have  received  nothing  as  yet  ;  but,  Laszlo,  are  you  not 
running  great  danger  ? 

LASZLO. 

Some  danger,  perhaps — not  much.  The  Austrians  are 
to  the  right  of  the  village,  and  I  can  get  behind  the  vines  if 
there  is  a  noise  of  horsemen.  But  I  have  important  news 
for  you  !  Ferencz  was  sent  out  yesterday  at  the  head  of  a 
picket,  that  was  suddenly  attacked  ;  there  was  some  des- 
perate fighting . 

IRMA. 

[Clasping  her  hands.]     Was  Ferencz  wounded  ? 

LASZLO. 

Not  a  scar  !  But  he  put  such  spirit  into  the  men  they 
repulsed  the  Austrians. 


^ 
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IRMA. 

Then  Ferencz  has  won  a  victory  ? 

LASZLO. 

An  advantage — yes,  you  may  call  it  a  victory. 

IRMA. 

I  must  tell  Erzsi  and  the  girls.  [She  meets  them  just  out- 
side the  vineyard.] 

LAS. 

[Continuing.] 

Again  to-day  Ferencz,  with  six  men,  is  entrusted  to 
guard  the  company  from  surprise.  Our  Colonel  says  he  is 
made  of  noble  stuff. 

[Erzsi  and  the  girls  enter  with  Irma  C.    Some  have  left 
their  grape-baskets  in  the  vineyard.] 

erzsi. 

Oh,  how  glorious  this  is  !  Girls,  there  is  a  victory — let 
us  dance  !  {She  lays  down  her  grape-basket,  seizes  the 
tambourine  from  the  seat,  and  leads  the  dance.] 

IRMA. 

[Breaking  away  and  running  up  to  Lazslo.] 
Laszlo,  if  I  write  a  little  letter  to  Ferencz,  will  you  take 
it? 

laszlo. 

All  right,  but  you  must  be  quick.  And  don't  tell  any 
■secrets  ;  I  may  get  searched. 

IRMA. 

'^  I  will  say  nothing  but  what  Ferencz  knows  already  ; 

that's  a  love-letter  !  [She  bounds  into  the  house  L.] 

MOTHER. 

[Looking  at  Laszlo  with  increasing  anxiety,  and  then 
catching  Erzsi 's  arm  as  she  passes  in  the  dance.] 

Stop  Erzsi  !  This  is  all  very  well  ;  but  you  must  re- 
member Laszlo  is  in  danger  ;  he  may  be  taken  by  the 
Austrians  and  shot  as  a  spy. 
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ERZSI. 

[Pausing  before  him.\     Laszlo  ! 

MOTHER. 

Yes,  he  brought  the  news.  But  now,  girls,  we  must  re- 
turn quietly  to  our  work,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  [To 
Laszlo.]  You  see  how  glad  you  have  made  us  all  :  but  you 
won't  stay  ! 

LASZLO. 

Only  a  minute.  I  am  waiting  for  7ny  happiness  :  I  have 
not  spoken  to  Erzsi. 

[Ferencz's  Mother  presses  Laszlo's  hand  and  then 
goes  out  C] 

erzsi. 

[Sits  down  panting,  her  face  is  scarlet.) 

But  how  dreadful  to  stop  this  dancing  !  All  my  heart  is 
gone  into  it  .  .  Laszlo,  what  was  mother  saying  about 
your  being  shot  as  a  spy  ? 

laszlo. 
[With  rising  colour.]     I  am  obeying  orders. 

ERZSL 

[Impatiently  drumming  on  her  tambourine.] 
Yes,  but  what  are  you  waiting  for  now  ? 

LASZLO. 

Irma  is  writing  a  few  words  to  her  lover. 


ERZSL 

Oh,  but  Laszlo,  don't  stay.      Never  mind  the  lovers. 
What  can  they  have  to  say  to  one  another  ? 


LASZLO. 

What — O  Erzsi  ? 
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ERZSI. 

[More  kindly.] 

Come,  sit  down  by  me  and  let  us  eat  these  grapes  to- 
gether, while  you  are  waiting.  [She  reaches  some  clusters 
from  her  basket.]  [Sitting  by  him.]  And  now  you  must  tell 
me  about  Ferencz.  What  was  it  Colonel  Szabosaidofhim  ? 

LASZLO. 

Oh,  nothing  !  He  praised  the  whole  troop  from  our 
village.  But  you  despise  me  because  I  am  not  in  uniform  ; 
I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes. 

ERZSI. 

I  want  you  to  be  my  soldier,  fighting  for  me.  This  is  not 
fighting. 

LASZLO 

No,  It's  a  more  risky  business.  It  had  to  be  done — 
Colonel  Szabo  was  impatient  for  his  letters — and  I  asked 
leave  to  fetch  them,  for  the  chance  of  seeing  you,  Erzsi,  if 
only  for  one  moment. 

ERZSI. 

[Recollecting  herself.]    Dear  Laszlo. 

LASZLO. 

I  did  not  care  if  you  would  be  ashamed  of  me  or  not. 
There  was  such  a  fearful  hunger  in  my  heart,  I — but  you 
did  not  even  see  me. 


ERZSI. 

I  was  thinking  of  our  triumph — the  first  we  have  had. 
Dear  fellow,  why  do  you  look  so  melancholy,  not  as  if  you 
were  a  Hvmgarian  ?  And  I  cannot  get  you  to  speak  of 
yourself.    Tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

LASZLO. 

I  want  to  die  for  you,  Erzsi.  Then  perhaps — but  no,  you 
can  never  understand  how  I  love  you. 
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ERZSI. 


Yes,  I  can.  I  have  a  better  lover  than  my  sister  !  You 
would  go  on  loving  me,  I  know  you  would,  whatever  hap- 
pened to  me,  whether  I  grew  old  or  imbecile  or  ugly.  I  am 
just  like  you. 

LASZLO. 

No,  Erzsi,  you  are  not  like  me.  You  even  hate  me  be- 
cause of  my  clothes. 

ERZSI. 

Why,  for  any  one  I  really  loved . 


LASZLO. 

Well,  perhaps  for  any  one  you  really  loved . 

ERZSI. 

I  could  do  anything.    It  would  be  a  joy  to  have  them  the 
whole  year  long  by  myself  to  take  care  of. 

LASZLO. 

Then   you   do  understand   something   of   what    I   feel. 
Now,  Erzsi,  I  must  say  farewell. 

[Enter  Mansfeldt  and  a  band  oj  Austrians  R.U.  un- 
perceived  by  Erzsi  ;  Irma  appears  at  the  house 
door.] 

erzsi. 
Irma  is  coming  with  her  letter  ? 

LASZLO. 

No,  the  Austrians. 

ERZSI. 

[Starting  up.] 

But  they've  not  seen  you.    Quick  !  plunge  behind  these 
vines. 

LASZLO. 

Thank  you  !    I  will  not  get  you  into  trouble  for  con- 
cealing me. 
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ERZSI, 

Laszlo,  I  am  proud  of  you.     [She  stands  with  her  arm 
round  him.] 

I 

'  MANSFELDT 

[To  his  soldiers.]     Arrest  that  man,  he  is  a  spy  ! 


ERZSI. 

Then  he  is  spying  his  countrywomen  at  their  work.    He 
is  my  lover. 

[Laszlo,  who  has  instinctively  drawn  his  revolver,  hands 
it  quietly  to  Mansfeldt.] 


MANSFELDT. 

[Banteringly.] 

Come  from  camp  for  a  kiss  !  [To  Erzsi,  saluting.]  I  am 
sorry  to  put  him  under  arrest  in  your  presence.  [To  the 
soldiers]  Take  him  to  headquarters  !    He  will  be  wanted. 


ERZSL 

Farewell. 

LASZLO. 

Oh,  I  am  happy — -farewell  ! 

[They  look  into  each  other's  eyes  ;    Laszlo  is  marched 
off  R.  U.    Erzsi  stands  gazing  after  him.] 


IRMA. 


My  letter  ! 


MANSFELDT. 

[Saluting  her.] 

Entrust  it  to  my  keeping.  This  is  fortunate  ;  you  have 
given  it  into  the  right  hands,  for  I  see  it  is  directed  to 
Ferencz  Renyi,  and  I  regret  to  say  Ferencz  Renyi  [At  the 
name  Erzsi  starts  and  listens.]  is  a  prisoner,  captured  in  a 
skirmish  this  morning.  Four  of  his  companions  were 
killed,  two  escaped,  but  he  —  [Irma  cries  out.]  There  is 
no  reason  to  be  distressed,  he  is  perfectly  safe  and  well.  I 
am  sent  here  for  his  mother  and  sweetheart. 

I 
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IRMA. 

I  am  his  betrothed  bride . 


ERZSI. 


[With  glittering  eyes.] 

You  allow  us  to  visit  him  ?    That  means 


MANSFELDT. 


The  prisoner  is  in  no  danger  except  from  himself.  Is  his 
mother  here  ? 

ERZSI. 

Yes,  in  the  vineyard.  Speak  plainly — is  her  son  con- 
demned to  death  ? 

MANSFELDT. 

Condemned — by  no  means  !  But  the  regiment  to  which 
he  is  attached  is  hidden  somewhere  among  the  hills  and  he 
knows  the  place.  It  is  of  immense  importance  that  our 
General  should  know  it  also,  but  some  scruple  of  honour 
keeps  Renyi  silent  ;  so  we  must  get  his  affections  on  our 
side,  for  if  he  should  be  obstinate,  the  result  may  be  awk- 
ward. 

IRMA. 

I  will  go  with  you  at  once.    He  will  listen  to  me. 

MANSFELDT. 

Assuredly. 

IRMA. 

I  never  hated  the  Austrians. 

ERZSI. 

[Her  voice  vibrating  with  passion.]     Irma  ! 

MANSFELDT. 

[Saluting.] 

We  should  grieve  to  have  so  fair  an  enemy.    On  the  con- 
trary, you  can  serve  us. 
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IRMA. 

But  I  do  not  know  where  his  regiment  is.  He  did  not 
even  tell  his  mother,  and  he  is  so  fond  of  her — he  keeps 
nothing  from  his  mother. 


MANSFELDT. 

You  said  she  was  in  the  vineyard — thank  you. 

ERZSI. 

[Eagerly.]    Shall  I  fetch  her  ? 


MANSFELDT 

[With  decision.] 

No  ;  I  will  do  that,  [to  Irma]  Come,  little  girl,  dry  your 
tears  and  put  your  cloak  on  ;  you  will  soon  have  your  lover 
safe  back  again. 

[Exit  with  remaining  soldiers  C.  Two  of  the  ?nen  are 
left  in  guard  behind  the  vineyard-wall.  Irma 
fetches  her  cloak  from  the  passage  with  a  movement 
of  dazed  obedience.] 


IRMA. 

[Taking  it  up  to  Erzsi.] 

O  Erzsi,  why  do  you  stand  there  without  speaking  to 
me,  or  trying  to  help  me  ?  It  is  cruel  of  you  ;  and  I  want 
kindness  so  much  [Sobbing],  so  much  ! 


erzsi. 

Poor  little  Irma  [Drawing  the  cloak  round  her.]  I  had  for- 
gotten for  a  moment.  I  was  thinking  of  Ferencz,  and  how 
hard  it  is  for  him  to  be  true  to  his  trust.  All  those  girls  in 
the  field  have  lovers,  whose  lives  are  in  his  hands.  Sofi  and 
Klari  will  have  their  lovers  safe  back  again  ;  but  you — 
little  Irma  [Pressing  Irma  to  her  heart.]  a  very  heavy  trial 
is  laid  on  you.  You  must  give  up  all  hope  of  being  happy 
yourself,  and  you  must  go  to  your  lover,  and  help  him  to 
do  his  part  bravely.  You  must  do  this  because  he  loves  you 
as  I  have  never  seen  a  girl  loved  before. 
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IRMA. 

[Nestling  by  Erzsi  who  has  sat  down  on  the  seat.] 
Dear  Erzsi,  your  voice  is  kind  now,  and  you  are  good  to 
me.     I  like  to  do  what  you  tell  me,  for  you  always  know 

what  is  right  ;    but oh,  I  couldn't  come  back  alone  to 

the  village  and  never  be  married,  and  see  all  the  others  so 
happy.  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  do  things  like  that.  It 
wouldn't  be  natural. 

ERZSI. 

Listen,  child  !  I  will  devote  my  life  to  you  ;  you  shall 
have  your  own  way  in  everything,  and  I  will  never  be 
impatient  again.  Tell  Ferencz  that  I  promise  to  take  care 
of  you  always  [Stroking  her  hair]  and  to  love  you. 

IRMA. 

[Looking  up  reproachfully.] 

Erzsi,  you  must  love  me  always,  whatever  I  do,  even  if 
I  persuade  Ferencz  ^p  speak,  you  will  still  love  me.  I  am 
your  sister. 

ERZSI. 

[Rising  and  freeing  herself  from  Irma.] 

If  you  persuade  Ferencz  to  speak  !  — —  [Restraining  her- 
self.] O  little  one,  we  have  only  a  few  moments  together, 

for  they  are  coming  down  the  hill  .  You  trust  me  ; 

you  say  I  know  what  is  right — well,  this  is  right  for  to-day, 
this  thing,  that  Ferencz  should  die. 


IRMA. 

Your  lip  quivers  while  you  say  it ;  and  you  do  not  love 
Ferencz.  How  can  you  expect  that  I,  who  love  him  so 
dearly . 

ERZSI. 

[With  sudden  passion.] 

I — not  love  Ferencz  !  [Flinging  herself  down  by  the  seat 
and  covering  her  face.]  Oh,  I  do  adore  him  ! 

IRMA. 

Erzsi,  how  can  you 
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ERZSI. 

{Springing  up  and  facing  her.] 

Betray  my  secret,  if  you  like,  I  don't  care.  One  can  say 
anything  with  good-bye — anything  !  But  do  not  be  jealous, 
Irma  ;  I  am  no  rival  :  all  the  power  to  keep  him  noble  is 
with  you.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  your  power — for  you 
are  the  one  creature  on  earth  he  loves.  O  Irma,  do  you  not 
feel  that  anything  that  could  happen  in  the  whole  world  is 
better  than  for  a  man  to  betray  his  trust  ? 

IRMA. 

I  will  not  listen  !  It  makes  me  angry  to  hear  you  speak 
of  Ferencz.  Why  should  you  tell  me  these  hateful  things 
about  yourself  ? 

ERZSI. 

[Wringing  her  hands.] 

Because  the  time  for  me  to  help  him  is  come  and  I  am 
not  wanted  ;  because  they  are  asking  for  those  who  love 
him  best  and  you  are  sent  for.  [Irma  sinks  on  the  seat 
sobbing  hysterically.]  But  go  to  him,  do  your  utmost,  you 
will  not  have  your  way.  There  is  one  thing  left  I  can  do 
for  Ferencz,  and  that  is  to  believe  in  him.  I  shall  be  at 
work  with  the  girls  in  the  vineyard  ;  when  they  learn  their 
lovers'  lives  are  in  his  hands,  they  will  know  the  young 
fellows  are  safe.  We  shall  gather  in  the  harvest.  Ferencz, 
Ferencz  !  There  is  a  marvellous  pain  in  blessedness  ;  I 
feel  it  when  I  think  of  you  as-  dead  ! 

[Re-enter  Mansfeldt,  with  Ferencz's  Mother,  and 
his  troop  of  soldiers.] 

mother. 
Irma,  are  you  ready,  child  ? 

IRMA 

[Rising  and  clinging  to  her.] 

Quite  ready.    But,  mother,  if  he  will  not  speak  ? 

MOTHER. 

He  shall  not  speak. 

MANSFELDT. 

Oh,  do  not  say  that  ! 
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IRMA. 

Mother,  he  must  speak.  It  is  wicked  of  you  to  talk  Hke 
that.  You  have  forgotten  your  wooing,  and  how  a  girl  has 
her  way  in  evers^thing  then. 

MOTHER. 

Hush,  hush  !  You  are  not  worthy  of  my  boy.  You  will 
think  better  of  what  you  have  said  when  you  are  less  scared. 
Come,  we  must  make  you  quieter.  [She  caressingly  lays 
her  arm  round  Irma  and  then  tidrns  to  Erzsl]  Erzsi,  I  shall 
be  sonless  to-morrow. 

[The  soldiers  are  drawn  up  behind  Mansfeldt  R.  The 
girls,  with  empty  grape-baskets,  have  stolen  in  by 
L.U.  and  stand  watching,  grouped  round  the  tree. 
Erzsi  is  in  front  of  them.  Ferencz's  Mother  and 
Irma  go  up  the  stage.] 


CURTAIN. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  :   Austrian  headquarters.    A  bare  room  with  door  C. 
Table  covered  with  despatches  R.     On  the  opposite  side 
a  desk  [Mansfeldt's],  between  it  and  the  door  another 
table  at  which  two  officers  are  seated. 
A  couple  of  sentries  guard  the  door. 

[General   Haynau   enters   C.   with   Mansfeldt   von 
Stubenberg  and  Josef  Meyerhof.] 

haynau. 

[To  Mansfeldt.] 

A  fortunate  capture  !  Sir,  you  did  well  to  take  the 
prisoner  alive.  The  great  point  is  to  discover  the  hiding- 
place  of  that  detachment — and  dead  men  can  reveal  no 
secrets. 

meyerhof. 

I  know  this  man,  General.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  and  I 
fear  you  will  find  it  hard  to  get  anything  out  of  him. 

MANSFELDT. 

How  shall  you  deal  with  him  if  he  is  stubborn-? 

HAYNAU. 

As  with  a  child  ;  he  tells  the  truth  or  is  made  to  tell  it. 
Meyerhof,  bring  in  the  prisoner.  [Exit  Meyerhof  C. 
Haynau  moves  across  to  the  two  officers  and  dismisses  them. 
Then  he  walks  toward  his  desk,  addressing  Mansfeldt.]  Are 
the  women  here  ? 

mansfeldt. 

They  are  in  the  guard-house.  You  think  they  will  per- 
suade him  to  speak  ? 

haynau. 

If  necessary  we  must  persuade  them  to  persuade  him. 
[Mansfeldt  looks  hard  at  him,  their  eyes  meet  ;  Haynau 
slightly  shrugs,  Mansfeldt  turns  away.  Re-enter  Meyerhof 
with  Ferencz].  Your  name  is  Renyi  ? 
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FERENCZ. 

Ferencz  Renyi. 

HAYNAU. 

You  belong  to  Colonel  Szabo's  regiment  ? 

FERENCZ. 

I  do. 


HAYNAU.  I 

You  know  the  present  position  of  the  regiment — you  I 

know  its  hiding-place  ? 


FERENCZ. 

I  decline  to  answer. 


HAYNAU. 

I  see  you  do  know,  and  I  must  trouble  you  to  tell  me. 

FERENCZ. 

Never  ;  I  would  rather  die. 

HAYNAU. 

Come,  come,  don't  let  us  waste  time  in  heroics.  You 
know  where  your  regiment  is  hiding,  and  you  must  tell 
me.    Do  you  understand  ? 

FERENCZ. 

I  understand  too  plainly  ;  you  wish  me  to  be  a  traitor 
to  my  friends  and  to  my  country. 

HAYNAU. 

They  tell  me  you  are  a  schoolmaster. 

FERENCZ. 

Sir,  I  am  a  Hungarian,  I" have  become  a  soldier.  You 
can  judge  how  you  must  deal  with  me. 
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HAYNAU. 

Yes — you  think  this  a  very  grand  moment,  that  you  will 
be  a  hero,  a  martyr.  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  You  are  a 
poet  or  some  such  bladder-brain,  and  you  are  trembling 
with  joy  to  be  in  peril  and  to  be  of  importance.  The  dream 
of  your  life  will  be  fulfilled  if  I  am  the  fool  you  take  me  for. 
You  wish  me  to  threaten  the  muskets,  do  you  ? 

FERENCZ. 

Wish  you  to  send  me  to  death  !  I  wish  to  live  ;  I  cannot 
imagine  what  it  will  be  to  leave  the  world.  I  simply  do  not 
think  of  it  ;   life  is  so  intensely  delightful  to  me. 

HAYNAU. 

No,  no  ;  you  do  not  want  to  die  ;  you  want  to  be  re- 
membered a  longer  time  than  you  would  if  you  went  to 
your  coffin  a  sensible  man.  But,  you  had  better  face  what 
death  means,  since  you  think  life  worth  living — sunshine, 
books,  sweetheart,  all  gone  with  a  crack  of  powder  in  the 
air  ! 

FERENCZ. 

If  I  lose  them  it  will  be  in  a  second's  flash  of  eternal  joy 
in  them. 

HAYNAU.  * 

You're  the  man  I  took  you  for — not  afraid  to  die  !  So  I 
must  ask  you  to  consider  this  :  I  am  determined,  in  spite 
of  yourself,  to  force  your  secret  from  you.  I  would  open 
your  heart  with  shot,  if  that  would  discover  it,  but  it  would 
not,  and  I  never  waste  even  a  grain  of  powder.  Young 
man,  there  is  a  stubbornness  that  invites  torture.  Allow 
me  to  say  your's  is  of  that  kind. 

FERENCZ. 

You  a  soldier — and  you  say  that  !  Shame  on  you  !  I 
defy  you  to  wring  my  secret  from  me  whatever  pain  you 
are  base  enough  to  put  me  to  ;   but  you  can  try  it  ! 

HAYNAU. 

Compose  yourself  !  There  is  nothing  romantic  or  extra- 
ordinary in  this  business,  nothing  to  kindle  your  imagin- 
ation.   I  have  sent  for  your  people. 
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FERENCZ. 

They  would  rather  see  me  die  than  betray  my  country, 
they  would  rather  see  me  in  anguish. 

HAYNAU. 

Your  Mother  is  an  aged  woman. 

FERENCZ. 

Are  you  bringing  my  Mother  to  me  ?    Then  I  am  safe. 

HAYNAU. 

You  mean  your  comrades  are  safe  ;  but  your  Mother, 
hum  !  Perhaps  she  can  be  of  use  in  a  way  that  has  not 
struck  you.  I  am  told  you  are  intelligent,  but  I  begin  to 
think  I  was  misinformed.  Fetch  in  the  Widow  Renyi. 
[Exit  Meyerhof.]  You  will  not  listen  to  reason.  Well,  we 
shall  try  if  you  are  deaf  to  nature. 

FERENCZ. 

She  will  not  let  me  speak,  she  could  not.  Is  this  your 
rack — Oh  !  [Re-enter  Meyerhof  zvith  Ferencz's  Mother.] 
Mother,  they  think  you  will  not  let  me  die.  They  have 
sent  for  you. 

MOTHER. 

[With  a  haughty  glance  at  the  General  as  she  passes  him.] 
To  bid  farewell  to  my  son— [^o  Ferencz]  for  I  know 

you  must  die.   Do  not  think  of  me.   [in  a  low  voice]  Ferencz  , 

you  falter  ? 

FERENCZ. 

Mother,  I  had  hoped  to  avenge  you  and  now . 


MOTHER. 

Now  I  shall  go  home  to  the  village  proud  of  my  son. 
I  shall  be  honoured  there  above  all  other  women.  You 
have  given  me  back  my  pride.  And  there  is  this  also, 
Ferencz — the  young  fellow  I  sheltered  was  discovered  ; 
I  bore  the  penalty  in  vain  ;  all  your  companions  are  in 
your  charge  and  they  are  safe.    I  know  they  are  safe. 
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FERENCZ. 

They  are  !  [With  a  sudden  look  oj  terror.^    But  you 

\\  hat  was  it  he  said  ?  You  do  not  know  the  place  that 
Szabo  has  chosen  ?  Mother,  you  do  not  know  ?  Laszlo 
hasn't  told  you  ? 

MOTHER. 

I  do  not  know  it,  my  boy  ;   no  more  than  that  man. 


FERENCZ. 

[Leaving  his  Mother  and  going  up  excitedly  to  Haynau.] 
She  will  not  let  me  speak,  and  she  cannot  tell  you   where 
Colonel  Szabo  is  lymg.     Best  send  her  away,  she  is  of  no 
use  to  you.     [Urgently  to  his  Mother]    Good-bye — leave 
me. 

HAYNAU. 

But  she  cannot  leave  without  my  orders,  and,  let  me  tell 
you,  her  life  is  in  your  hands.  It  does  not  matter  to  me 
what  she  knows  or  does  not  know — you  know,  and  if  you 
remain  stubborn  she  will  be  instantly  shot.  [Ferencz 
draws  back  behind  his  Mother,  his  hands  and  shoulders  con- 
tracted.] Now  then  will  you  murder  your  Mother  for  a 
piece  of  senseless  bravado  ?  Come,  the  name  !  Do  you 
still  persist  in  refusal  ? 

FERENCZ. 

I  do,  I  do.  O  Mother  [Clasping  her],  I  shall  kill  you,  and 
it  will  seem  as  if  I  did  it  in  cold  blood,  for  I  must  not  betray 
my  trust. 

HAYNAU. 

[To  Mother.] 

You  had  better  plead  with  this  excellent  child. 

MOTHER. 

[Coming  forward,  with  one  arm  still  round  Ferencz.] 
Do  you  think  that  I,  who  nearly  died  at  his  birth,  shall 
fear  to  die  now  that  he  may  prove  himself  a  man  ?    Keep 
your  lips  firmly  shut,  my  Ferencz.    The  glory  of  woman- 
hood is  come  to  me  ;   I  have  borne  a  son  for  my  country. 
[At  a  sign  from  Haynau,  Meyerhof  goes  toward  her.] 
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FERENCZ. 

[Muiterinr;  to  himself.] 

I  hear  the  name  of  the  place  so  loud,  I  am  afraid  it 
should  reach  them,  scoundrels  !  [Louder]  Mother,  Mother. 
The  dreadful  name  of  that  defile  keeps  forming  in  my 
voice.  [Breaking  from  her  zvith  a  shriek  a?id  heating  his  tnouth.] 
Defile,  defile  !  I  have  let  them  know.  I  must  not  talk. 
Good-bye,  and  if  you  can  bear  to  think  of  me  in  your 
grave,  forgive  me  !  [Going  toward  her  zvith  his  arms  held  out 
to  her.] 

MOTHER. 

Be  calm,  be  happy  the  great  way,  my  Ferencz.  If  I  knew 
your  secret  I  would  keep  it  as  you  do  ;  and  since  I  am 
ignorant,  I  will  help  you  as  I  can.  [Seeing  his  lips  move.] 
Don't  speak,  don't  answer  me,  I  command  you.  There  ! 
[Returnitig  to  him  quickly.]  I  must  kiss  you.  [She  faces 
Haynau.]  I  am  ready.  [She  walks  steadily  to  the  door,  then 
looks  round  at  the  Austrians  with  irradiated  face.]    My  son  ! 

[Exit  with  Meyerhof  and  guards.  As  his  Mother  goes 
out  Ferencz  stands  with  bowed  head,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands.] 


MANSFELDT. 

[Rising  from  his  desk  and  going  to  Ferencz.]    Renyi  ! 

FERENCZ. 

[In  a  nervous,  irritated  voice.] 

Don't  speak  to  me — let  me  alone  !  It  must  come  to  an 
end  some  time.  [Uncovering  his  face  and  looking  roundwiih 
mad  eyes^  She's  gone.    Is  it  over  ? 

HAYNAU. 

She  is  still  alive,  but,  unless  you  speak  this  very  instant, 
you  will  hear  the  report  of  the  muskets. 

MANSFELDT. 

Her  eyes  are  already  bandaged.  Renyi,  you  inhuman 
coward . 
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FERENCZ. 

[Pressing  his  hands  close  round  his  head.] 

Cowardly  to  let  her  die.  You  hit  the  truth  there.  If  you 
would  only  give  me  time  to  think,  if  you  would  talk  to  me. 
Do  not  play  tricks,  you  make  me  afraid  to  open  my  mouth. 
I  will  tell  you  everything  the  moment  I  see  it  is  right. 

MANSFELDT. 

Have  patience,  General — an  instant's  reprieve  !  [To 
Ferencz.]  Do  not  think  of  your  comrades — we  shall  find 
out  where  those  rebels  are  hidden  in  any  case  and  give 
them  their  deserts.  You  can't  save  them,  but  you  can  save 
your  Mother.  Think  how  she  has  loved  you  !  Now  she  has 
grey  hair  .  .  .  she  gave  you  life.  Quick,  she  is  suffering 
torments  outside  that  door. 

HAYNAU. 

The  reprieve  is  over.  My  order  is . 


ferencz. 
[Wildly,  with  an  hysterical  laugh.] 

That  she  be  instantly  shot.    I  must  have  it,  I  cannot  bear 
the  suspense.    [Staring  fixedly  at  Haynau.]    What  are  you 

waiting  for  ?    My  order  is  [Haynau  gives  a  signal  to 

Meyerhof  at  the  door  ;    a  report  is  heard.]   I   have  seen 

people  die  hearing    it,    hearing  it.  Mother's  death  ! 

[He  stops  his  ears,   then  falls  shuddering  on  a  chair  by 
Haynau 's  table.] 

haynau. 
Bring  in  the  other  woman.    Mansfeldt,  obey  me. 

MANSFELDT. 

[Between  his  teeth.] 

That  sweet  child  I  wanted  to  dance  with — am  I  to  see 
her  butchered  ?    [He  salutes  and  goes  out.] 

MEYERHOF. 

[Pointing  to  Ferencz.] 

I  told  you.  General,  he  would  give  us  trouble. 

[Mansfeldt  re-enters  with  Irma,  guarded.     Haynau 
touches  Ferencz's  hand,  and  points  to  her.] 
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FERENCZ. 

[Rising  with  a  start  and  following  the  indication  of  Haynau's 
finger.] 

Irma  !  I  had  forgotten  her — the  pretty  Httle  thing  that 
I  love.  How  ridiculous  to  see  Irma.  She  is  crying  ;  so  she 
heard  the  muskets  go  off. 

HAYNAU. 

This  is  your  betrothed  bride,  is  she  not  ? 

FERENCZ. 

Yes,  I  think  her  lovely  !  [He  walks  round  her  with  distaiit 
admiration,  thefi  he  comes  to  her — a  strange  blending  of  vio- 
lence and  timidity  in  his  tnovements.]  Dear  Irma,  good-bye. 
You  must  do  the  best  you  can.    Pray  God  help  us  ! 

IRMA. 

Yes,  yes,  I  do  not  understand.  They  have  hurried  me 
in  half-dazed,  and  they  say  you  will  be  shot  if  you  do  not 
speak.  I  thought  they  had  shot  you  when  I  heard  that 
noise,  but  you  are  still  here  ;  you  will  listen  to  me.  I  can 
never  let  you  be  shot  ;  I  cannot  live  without  you.  Come, 
lean  down  to  my  ear  and  whisper,  for  if  you  do  not  tell 
them  what  they  ask  I  shall  lose  you.  I  shall  never  be  mar- 
ried. 

FERENCZ.  * 

Would  you  rather  never  be  married  if  you  cannot  marry 
me  ?   Would  you  rather  die  ? 

HAYNAU. 

Excuse  me,  you  neither  of  you  understand  rightly.  Renyi, 
you  forget  ;  unless  you  reply  to  my  question  this  girl  you 
love  is  shot  like  your  mother. 

IRMA. 

Ferencz,  you  will  tell  them  all  directly.  [He  turns  away.] 
Ferencz,  you  will  save  me  !  [He  remains  silent.]  Listen, 
Ferencz,  you  must  tell  them  wliat  they  want  to  know. 

FERENCZ. 

[Clasping  her.]    What  do  they  want  to  know  ? 
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HAYNAU. 

Where  Szabo's  regiment  is  hidden. 

FERENCZ. 

[In  a  toneless  voice.]    Where  ? 

IRMA. 

Who  is  Szabo  that  you  should  prefer  him  to  me  ?  Fer- 
encz,  tell  them  or  I  shall  hate  you. 

FERENCZ. 

0  Irma,  how  pretty  you  are  now  I  have  your  face  be- 
tween my  hands  ;  how  I  wish  I  could  live  with  you  all  my 
life. 

IRMA. 

And  you  will  not  speak  ;  you  never  loved  me.  [Break- 
ing away  from  him.]  You  meant  I  should  be  deceived — be 
killed.  Would  to  heaven  I  had  never  seen  you  !  [Coming 
to  him  with  a  wild  hysterical  sob  and  kissing  his  hand.]  I  am 
young,  I  love  you  !  Do  not  let  me  be  killed.  When  you 
have  told  we  will  go  far  away  and  be  happy.  I  cannot  die, 
I  should  shriek  and  struggle.  Look,  I  am  trembling  all 
over.] 

FERENCZ. 

To  shoot  a  little  ruffled  dove  like  this  —  [Shaking  his  fist 
at  Haynau.]    Brutal ! 

HAYNAU. 

You  decide  her  fate,  I  avoid  all  responsibility. 

FERENCZ. 

1  ought  to  give  her  so  much  and  death  is  nothing.  Irma, 
let  me  kiss  you  again  and  again  !  Don't  you  feel  how  I  love 
you  ?    Is  not  that  best  of  all  ? 

IRMA, 

You  love  me — then,  Ferencz  sweet,  tell  me  where  Szabo's 
regiment  is,  and  I'll  always  be  true. 
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FERENCZ. 

[Pushing  her  from  him.] 

True  to  me — but  I  must  be  true. 

IRMA. 

You  are  so  strange  ;  you  seem  to  forget  what  is  happen- 
ing.   I  should  not  have  known  you. 

FERENCZ. 

I  have  gone  through  something  very  terrible — but  I 
will  not  tell  you  about  it— it  would  frighten  you. 

IRMA.  I 

Oh,  dear,  you  are  wandering.  I  am  frightened  enough 
already,  for  they  say  they  will  shoot  me  unless  you  speak. 

FERENCZ. 

[Taking  her  in  his  arms  again  and  speaking  in  a  toneless 

voice  as  he  looks  straight  at  Haynau.] 
Better  shoot  Szabo  and  his  men . 

HAYNAU. 

Take  her  away  unless  he  speaks  this  moment. 

MANSFELDT. 

[His  hand  on  Ferencz's  shoulder.] 

Curse  you  !  Save  her  as  you  are  human.  Renyi,  Renyi  ; 
the  name. 

HAYNAU. 

Collect  yourself,  or  I  must  give  the  order.    You  left  your 

comrades  at  the hang  it,  at  the  defile — what 

defile  ? 

FERENCZ. 

[Breaking  into  madness.] 

Where  is  it  ?  Thermopylae,  Marathon,  a  defile  !  Wait, 
wait  !  I  cannot  !  My  memory  is  wandering  about  among 
rocks.  [Flings  himself  on  his  knees.]  Spare  her,  spare  her  ! 
Have  mercy  ! 
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IRMA. 

They  are  coming  to  fetch  me,  and  he  is  talking  to  him- 
self. Ferencz,  will  you  be  my  assassin  ?  I  am  young  ;  I 
have  never  been  miserable.  [Raising  and  then  flinging  his 
hand  away  from  her.]   Ferencz,  I  hate  you  ! 

HAYNAU. 

[Lifting  Ferencz's  chin  savagely  and  looking  in  his  face.] 

This  loss  of  memory  is  an  insolent  piece  of  acting.    In  a 

moment  they  will  have  carried  her  out,  in  another  you  will 

hear  her  die  [Walking  awav  with  a  scowl.],  you  incorrigible 

dolt  ! 

[Meyerhof  seizes  Irma  and  drags  her  away.] 

IRMA. 

Ferencz !  Ferencz  !  Ferencz  ! 

FERENCZ. 

It  is  gone,  gone  !  I  cannot !  You  do  not  give  me  time  to 
think  with  your  cruel  hurry.    I  can  find  nothing  hidden  in 

an  empty  brain.    The  defile it's  up  yonder.    Am  I 

pointing  north  or  south  ? 

HAYNAU. 

Ha,  I  succeed.   You  are  pointing  in  an  easterly  direction. 

FERENCZ. 

It's  north  or  south.  [Leaning  over  the  table.]  I  can't  re- 
member which. 

HAYNAU. 

And  the  name  of  the  place  ? 

FERENCZ. 

I  don't  know.  I'm  looking  for  it  in  my  mind.  [Seizing 
Haynau's  wrist.]  It's  so  mixed  with  the  firing.  I'm  stunned. 
[Suddenly  looking  up  with  a  crafty  expression.]  Hush,  wait  ! 
Why  a  rare  pink  grows  there  in  spring,  and  once  I  had  to 

run  from  an  avalanche  for  my  life  • [A  report  is  heard.] 

That's  the  noise  of  an  avalanche  !  [He  rushes  up  stage  with 
lifted  arms  and  with  an  expression  of  free  and  glowing  joy  on 
his  face.]  I  must  be  getting  near  the  valley. 

K 
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HAYNAU. 

Send  him  away  ;   he's  of  no  use  to  us. 
[Re-enter  Meyerhof  with  Laszlo.] 

MEYERHOF 

Stay,  General.  Here  is  a  man  who  may  be  of  use — one 
of  Renyi's  fellow-soldiers,  captured  this  morning  as  a  spv. 
He,  too,  has  a  sweetheart— Erzsi  Szemere. 

HAYNAU. 

[To  Laszlo.] 

Where  is  Colonel  Szabo's  regiment  hidden  ? 

FERRNCZ. 

[Imperiously.]     Where  ? 

LASZLO. 

[Startled  but  turning  to  Haynau.]   I  refuse  to  answer. 

FERENCZ. 

[With  desperate  insistence.] 

My  secret — you  have  it,  you  must  give  it  up  !  My  secret  ! 

[While  Laszlo  gazes  at  Ferencz  in  bewildered  amaze- 
ment, Haynau  walks  up  close  to  him.] 

HAYNAU. 

If  you  do  not  speak,  Erzsi  Szemere,  the  woman  you  love 
will  be  brought  here  and  shot. 

LASZLO. 

[With  a  sudden  break  in  his  voice.] 

Erzsi,  to  die,  that  we  may  be  safe .  Impossible  !   My 

brave  young  comrades  would  lay  down  their  lives  for  her. 
I  hear  them  shout  "  Let  us  be  sacrificed,  lei  us  be  sacrificed.'' 
She  is  the  saint  of  our  village — we  cannot  betray  her. 

FERENCZ. 

[With  intense  curiosity.]     Erzsi  !    Is  Erzsi  still  alive  ? 
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HAYNAU. 


I  fulfil  my  threats.    That  man's  sweetheart  is  dead  on  the 
ground  outside. 


LASZLO. 


I  could  not  utter  a  word  if  I  felt  her  eyes  on  me.  I  am 
glad  she  is  away  and  safe.  [Covering  his  face  with  his  right 
arm.]  The  Jablunkau  Defile  ! 

FERENCZ. 

[Clapping  his  hands  zoith  a  shriek  of  triumph.] 
That  is  the  place  !  • 

HAYNAU. 

Left  division  to  the  hills.  Take  out  the  traitor  and  shoot 
him.    The  madman  may  go. 

FERENCZ. 

[Softly  to  himself,  as  if  calling  sofne  one.]     Erzsi  I 
CURTAIN. 


RAS    BYZANCE 


PERSONS 


Menelik     .     .     .     .     , 
Ras  Byzance  .     ,     .     , 

Ras  Tasanna    .    .     . 
Ras  Walda  Giorgis 

Ras  Mangasha    .     . 

The  Affa  Negus  .     . 
The  Abuna      .     .    . 
Barrambarras  Maru 
An  Old  Coptic  Priest. 
Johannes     .... 


King  of  Ethiopia. 

The   Chief    of  Fifteen  Thousand 
Warriors. 

His  Brother-in-law. 

Ras  Byzance's  Friend,  the  favourite 
of  Menelik" s  Court. 

Supposed  lover  of  Ras  Byzance's 
wife,  Abenetah. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ethiopia. 

High  Priest  of  Ethiopia. 

Menelik' s  Dwarf. 

His  Pupil. 


Scene  :    In  or  near  Addis  Ababa,  the  Capital  of  Ethiopia. 


RAS    BYZANCE 

ACT   I. 

Addis  Ababa  :  Noon  over  sweeps  of  turf-land  ;  on  the  horizon 
the  mound  of  the  King^s  House.  In  front,  to  the  right, 
the  wood-hut,  withed  and  straw-roofed,  of  Ras  Byzance  ; 
further  back,  to  the  left,  the  smaller  hut  of  the  women, 
surrounded  by  a  gallery,  that  is  reached  by  an  outside 
stair-case  of  wood.  A  few  warriors  in  white  lie  asleep 
where  there  is  shade. 

From  the  women'' s  hut  a  sound  like  that  of  an  impeded  stream 
is  heard  once  or  twice  ;  then  a  muffled  cry,  as  of  the 
hycena  at  night  :  after  profound  silence,  Ras  Byzance 
comes  out  on  to  the  gallery  and  descends,  his  sword  un- 
sheathed, his  face  in  sculpture  under  its  auriole  of  lion^s 
mane.  He  is  dressed  in  white,  with  black  silk  cloak,  a 
cross  with  a  blue  cord  round  his  throat.  From  his  right 
ear  hangs  a  diamond  that  testifies  he  has  killed  elephants. 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

Done  !   It  is  done  ! 

.  .  .  And  we  had  eaten  of  God's  sacrament ; 

The  High  Priest  heard  and  through  his  ear  God  heard 

Our  vows  each  to  the  other.    She  is  there, 

And  she  is  dead.  .  .  .  Thank  God,  who  heard  our  vows  ! 

[He  still  holds  his  sword  and  bends  his  head  ;  raising  it 
after  a  while.'] 
So  purged  the  air  is  when  a  dust-storm  strikes, 
And,  having  struck,  departs  :   so  came,  so  goes 
This  punishment,  fallen  by  the  power  of  God. 
The  sun  unveiled  ! 
My  thoughts  firm  .  .  . 

Why  then,  with  my  thoughts  thus  firm, 
Should  I  be  trembling  and  my  brow  so  damp, 
Damp  as  my  sword  ? 

[He  unbinds  the  white  scarf  tied  round  his  head  beneath 
the  lion-auriole  and  wipes  his  forehead.] 
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And  now  the  sword  !  .  .  . 
[He  wipes  it  on  the  white  scarf.] 

Slip  back 
To  thy  red  scabbard,  my  clean  weapon  ;   rest  ! 
Thou  hast  done  righteousness.    Take  now  thy  rest. 

[He  wipes  his  forehead  again.] 

Ha  I  .  .  .  But  her  blood  !    I  had  forgotten  it  .  .  . 
Away — her  blood,  her  false,  polluted  blood 
To  touch  my  forehead  with  its  heinous  mark  ! 
Away  ! 

[He  flings  his  scarf  behind  his  hut,  and  wipes  his  fore- 
head zvith  his  black  cloak.] 

Now,  by  the  death  of  Menelik, 
I  swear  I  will  not  enter  by  one  thought 
That  dwelling-place  of  Judgment,  where  is  laid 
The  quarry  of  to-day. 

Is  it  not  easy 
To  breathe  the  air  and  wander  in  the  mind 
These  rolling  uplands,  free 
To  flocks  of  thoughts  ? 

I  never  saw  so  clearly 
The  King's  house,  nor  so  clear 
The  little,  ancient  church  of  my  espousals 
Before  me  at  Entotto,  .   .  .  nor  the  roofs 
Of  all  the  countryside  ... 

Ras  Michael's  roofs — 
The  high  one,  and  the  lower  one,  where  dwells 
Weletemaskel,  his  much- honoured  wife 
And  her  hand-maidens  .  .  . 

No,  no  !  I  am  free 
To  wander  in  my  thoughts  over  the  grass, 
Over  the  grassland  to  the  Herrer  Mountains, 
Where  I  once  killed  a  lion  and  won  his  mane 
As  auriole  ...  on  to  Mount  Manigashi, 
Where  I  first  killed  an  elephant  and  won 
The  diamond  trophy  for  my  ear  .  .  .  or  further 
To  where  due  south  the  monastery  lies, 
Beside  a  lake,  where  I  was  taught  my  prayers, 
Under  Zukala's  clambering  heights.  .  .  . 
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[Turning  again  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  had  begun  to 
sweep  the  horizon.] 

Thy  palace  ! — 

0  Lion  of  Judah,  sprung  from  Soloman, 
Sprung  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Menelik, 

The  King  of  Kings  .  .  .and  all  these  clustered  roofs, 
Where  dwell  my  fifteen  thousand  braves,  the  men 

1  draw  by  rule  and  influence  to  aid  him 

In  his  vast  hope  and  vast  enlightenment  !  .  .  . 
Is  not  this  full  enough  of  life  to  hinder 
All  thinking  back  on  what  has  been  of  woe  ? 
Ah,  thou  wilt  comprehend  ;  thou  hast  thy  wife, 
Our  honoured  Queen,  the  honoured  Taitu, 
O  King  1  .  .  .  The  stillness  of  my  huts  ! 
As  tiny  craft  upon  a  broken  sea  .  .  . 
And  my  own  hut  .  .  .  and  hers  ! 

Now  the  dogs  bark. 
And  guests  are  coming  hither. 

[A  few  of  the  warriors  roll  over  and  look  up.] 

Sleep  your  sleep  ! 
Friends  !^ — His  dear  Highness 

Ras  Walda  Giorgis  .  .  .  with  her  brother  ?     Ah  !  .  .  . 
The  Ras  Tasanna  .  .  .  And  he  laughs,  laughs  loud. 

[Enter  Ras  Walda  Giorgis  and  Ras  Tasanna.    They 
all  touch  hands.] 
Be  welcome  ! 

ras  walda  giorgis. 
From  the  King  of  Kings,  we  come. 
He  prays  of  you  to  guard  the  foreigner 
Bridging  the  gorge  of  Hawash. 

Stay,  dear  Highness, 
Has  ill  befallen  you  }    Or  the  crazy  Demon 
Bodda  entered  you  :    Does  not  his  Highness 
Look  strange  ? 

RAS  tasanna. 

Why  are  you  here  alone,  if  ill  ? 
Or  has  the  mood  grown  up  too  suddenly 
For  any  aid  ?   These  fiendish  visitations 
Come  pell-mell  on  the  brain. 
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RAS   BYZANCE. 


Why  should  you  thus 
Consign  me  to  the  fiend  ? 


Beloved- 


RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 

But  you  look  strange, 


R.\S   BYZANCE. 

Noon,  noon  ! — 
Speak  to  me  plainer  of  the  requisition 
The  King  of  Kings  has  made  on  me.    You  said — 
To  guard  the  French  adviser  of  the  King 
From  here  to  Hawash  Gorge  ? 

Yes,  I  have  round  me 
My  complement  of  troops,  and  will  give  order 
To  my  Gerazmach  for  the  escort.    Enter  ! 


HAS   TASANNA. 

No,  brother,  no  ! 

You  and  his  Highness  Walda  Giorgis  hold 

Discourse  of  the  last  scandal  of  our  Court, 

Or  vaunt  your  praises  of  the  foreigner. 

Or  speak  of  wires  that  bear  the  voice  of  men 

Further  than  any  winds  the  lion's  roar. 

The  bellow  of  the  elephant  .  .  .  these  marvels, 

This  telephone  and  these  unhallowed  engines 

Of  magic  that  the  Son  of  Judah  dares 

To  take  to  his  command.    Boast  as  you  will 

Of  your  new  ways  ;  while  from  the  gallery 

I  wake  my  sister,  chide  her  indolence. 

.  .  .  You  have  been  easy  to  Abenetah — 

Nothing  to  do  but  broider — or  to  bar 

Her  locks  with  Indian  oils  through  plaits  of  marvel  ; 

She  rubs  her  skin  with  rose,  or  cinnamon. 

Or  nutmeg  .  .  .  Then  how  slow 

She  fills  the  foreign  glass  upon  her  table 

With  marigolds  above  the  coffee-draught  ; 

Or  lies  asleep,  a  chetah,  in  the  noon. 

You  have  been  easy,  Byzance,  to  your  bride, 

I  shall  call  Fie  !  and  wake  her. 
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[He  ascends  to  the  gallery,  pauses  by  the  half -open  door, 
and  calls  out]. 

Fie,  Fie,  Fie  ! 
Fie,  fie,  Abenetah  !   Wake  up,  come  forth  ! 

[Ras  Byzance  drops  his  hand  on  his  sword.] 

RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 

Dear,  you  will  join  me  early  when  we  ride 
Out  to  Entotto  for  St.  Ragual's  Feast  ? 
We  must  ride  earlier  than  the  King  of  Kings 
To  meet  him,  for  you  know  he  rides  betimes, 
Is  ever  earlier  than  the  hour  of  Time  ; 
For  he  is  greater  than  its  lapse,  and  solid 
To  lead  it  forward  to  his  will  or  motion. 
Do  not  be  late  ! 

RAS  BYZANCE. 

But  how  he  has  wide  sight, 
Our  Lord  of  Victory  !   O  friend, 
How  the  white  alien  trembles  at  his  name 
And  the  dire  name  Adowa,  name  of  greatness, 
That  cleansed  in  blood  our  country  from  a  foreign, 
Contaminating  stain  ! 

RAS  WALDA   GIORGIS. 

How  vehement,  dear  Highness,  vehement  ! 
But  all  we  warriors,  from  our  feet  to  throat, 
W^ould  dance  and  shout  the  glory — would  we  not  ? — 
Of  Ethiopia  and  our  Menelik. 

RAS   TASANNA 

[At  the  door.] 
Fie,  fie,  wake  up,  Abenetah,  wake  up  ! 
Ha,  ho  !  wake  up,  come  forth,  Abenetah  ! 
Women,  wake  up,  arouse  your  mistress,  wake  ! 

RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 

Are  they  not  precious  sleepers,  these  fine  women. 

Who  have  their  leisure  and  desire  in  all  ? 

Ha,  ha  ! 

Oh,  what  a  figure  Ras  Tasanna  makes. 

Imploring  like  a  lover — ho  ! 


HO  RAS  BYZANCE 

[He  laughs  in  peals.] 

She  will  not  come  ?    We  shall  not  see  the  women 
Stand  on  the  stairs,  a  long  line  of  white  lilies 
Up  a  steep  cliff —  Ho,  ho  !    They  will  not  come. 
She  will  not  come. 

[Ras  Tasanna  laughs  back.] 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

Demons  !   How  long,  how  slow  ! 

RAS    WALDA    GIORGIS. 

What  are  you  angry  ?    Let  us  jest  to-day 

And  laugh  ! —  Your  eyes  .  .  .  they  are  not  as  your  eyes 

Sharp  as  in  fight. 

RAS   TASANNA. 

Abenetah  ! 
[He  looks  round  the  half-opened  door  impatiently,   then 
mutters,  then  enters  the  hut,  callifig.] 
All  is  not  well  !  Come  in  !  All  is  not  w^ell. 

RAS    WALDA   GIORGIS. 

But  what  has  happened  ?    Come  ! 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

[Holding  his  friend's  cloak.] 
Nor  you  nor  I  will  enter.    All  is  well. 


RAS   TASANNA. 

[In  a  shriek  from  within.] 
My  sister.  .  .  .  Oh,  she's  dead,  she's  lying  murdered. 
My  sister  and  her  women  murdered  with  her  ! 
My  sister,  my  Abenetah — my  sister  ! 


RAS   BYZANCE. 

[With  a  smile.] 
You  are  my  friend  .  .  .   'tis  true  ! 
By  right  of  friendship  you  should  know  the  first. 
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RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 

Highness,  and  all  this  while.  .  .  ,  Yesus,  this  while  ! 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

Yes,  she  and  her  six  women  in  the  sun — 
There  for  the  light  to  see,  their  faces  turned 
For  the  full  light  to  reach  them,  while  they  lie 
Motionless  in  the  scorching  gaze  of  day  : 
Seven  faces  in  one  condemnation  bare. 

RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 

You  did  this,  Highness  ? 

RAS   TASANNA. 

[Descending  from  the  gallery.]     No-one  comes  ^ 
My  sister  murdered  and  no  feet  run  hither  ; 
Her  husband  stands  as  I  had  said  a  dog 
Had  died  among  the  mules.  ... 


[He  totters  to  Ras  Byzance  and  whispers  in  his  ear.] 
Abenetah 
Is  dead.  .  .  . 

[He  sinks  down,  his  head  on  his  knees.] 

And,  Cross  of  Yesus,  no-one  speaks. 


RAS   BYZANCE. 

[Above  Ras  Tasanna's  head.] 
She  is,  as  is  the  leafless  tree 
Of  the  Salilmah,  all  her  flowers  are  faded 
In  all  their  perfect  loveliness  at  noon  : 
For  she  was  leafless  and  at  noon  is  dead. 
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RAS   TASANNA. 

My  sister  ...  no  one  came,  and  no  one  spoke, 
And  then  her  husband  with  aspersing  breath 
Bows  over  me  ! 

[Springing  up.]    Dead  !  Dead  !   But  she  is  murdered 
And  he  who  murdered  her,  if  her  own  father, 
Should  prove  the  cause  for  which  he  murdered  her. 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

Highness,  she  played  the  harlot  ;    she  was  false  .  .  . 
Oh,  how  she  gathered  on  the  day  and  night 
The  load  of  her  pollution,  till  the  night. 
That  but  endures,  gave  up  to  active  day 
The  task  of  loosening  the  vile  burthen  down  1 

RAS   TASANNA. 

My  sister  vile  and  an  adulteress  ! 
With  whom  ? 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

The  Ras  Mangasha. 

RAS   TASANNA. 

That  youth,  her  cousin,  and  my  closest  friend  ? 
The  Ras  Mangasha  } 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

Yes. 

RAS   TASANNA. 

I  will  be  sw'orn  my  friend  is  innocent. 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

Ay,  as  the  fat,  white  snakes  upon  the  desert, 
That  in  three  minutes  kill,  but  hide  from  sunrise, 
And  disappear.  .  .  . 

RAS  TASANNA. 

O  fool  ! 
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RAS   BYZANCE. 

Ever  beside  her,  ever  on  her  Hps, 

Ever  removing  from  my  huts  as  soon 

As  I  approached  them,  ever  with  my  guests 

And  at  my  table,  ever  when  I  travelled 

At  home  with  her  .  .  .  and  all  my  joy  put  out  ! 

Had  I  not  slept  in  peace  'neath  her  caresses. 

As  sleeps  the  bull-rhinoceros,  while  round  him 

The  cloud,  the  host  of  variegated  birds 

Is  at  its  vigil  to  awake  him,  rouse  him, 

Should  peril  neighbour  them  ;   and  I  had  trusted 

Her  graces,  all  her  shining  ways — -a  fool  ! 

Silent,  she  gave  no  warning,  let  the  trapper 

Come  on  me,  shamed  me,  and  delivered  me 

A  prey  to  Ras  Mangasha. 


RAS   TASANNA. 

You  shall  'stablish 
Before  the  King  of  Kings  your  accusation 
Against  the  Ras  Mangasha,  and  shall  answer 
For  this  fell  murder  to  the  uttermost. 
With  me  is  vengeance  for  that  lovely  one, 
Laid  terrible  before  me,  with  closed  eyes 
And  open  lips.  .  .  .  Unhappy  sister,  severed 
From  life  in  morning  flower  !    If  I  can  stretch  you, 
Even  as  she  lies,  in  blood  upon  the  earth. 
Our  King  of  Kings  will  not  in  vain  have  ruled. 
The  laws  of  Ethiopia  be  not  vain. 
I  go  to  pray  the  King  of  Kings  for  judgment. 
Go  you  into  your  women's  house,  go  in  ! 
Y'ou  will  see  judgment  with  your  naked  sight — 
Let  that  suffice  until  my  naked  sword 
Shall  make  you  know  my  vengeance  to  the  hilt. 

[He  unsheathes  his  sword  and  waves  it  back  toward  the 
women's  house.  Warriors  of  Ras  Byzance,  with 
swords  and  rifles,  have  gathered  round  threateningly.^ 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

Place  for  his  Highness  Ras  Tasanna — shoot 
Who  dare  or  do  offence  ! 
[Ras  Tasanna  goes  out.l 
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RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 


O  friend,  my  dear,  but  did  she  truly  sin  ? 

You  know  she  sinned,  if  vou  have  done  this  deed  ? 


RAS   BYZANCE. 

Would  she  not  chaunt  for  me  Adon.  Adon, 

Adoshava  in  pride  that  I  had  killed 

A  lion  and  wore  his  glory  for  my  crownet 

— The  wpmen's  song  Ad6n  Adoshava, 

Sing  day  by  day  Adon  ? 

Mangasha  had  but  speared  a  lioness  through 

Till  yesterday,  when  he  brought  home  from  hunting 

A  feeble,  grizzled  lion,  and  in  my  house 

She  hummed  Adoft,  Adon,  Adoshava, 

Low  and  contented  as  the  desert-bee 

In  honey  to  the  full  of  appetite — 

A  Wandatch  bee  in  spring  .  .  . 

Each  hum  made  keen  my  sword-blade  to  deliver 

My  ears  from  that  redoubling  monotone, 

More  hideous  than  the  foeman's  cannonade 

When  the  invader  came  to  strike  our  land. 

He  came  in  vain  .  .  .  and  would  I  bear  that  sound — 

That  dispossession  of  her  voice,  her  lips. 

Her  secret  bosom,  nor  draw  forth  the  sword, 

Nor  flash  it  as  a  victor  ?  .  .  . 

How  she  hummed 
Adon,  Adon,  Adoshava — as  happy 
As  nurslings  that  draw  milk  ;   so  low,  so  inward 
Upon  her  heart,  as  fed  !    Not  to  the  braves, 
Not  to  the  guests  as  when  she  chaunted  me, 
And  played  with  flame-eyes  round  my  aureole 
To  which  all  eyes  were  turned  as  to  a  fire  .  .  . 
Not  so    ....  but  to  herself  she  sang  Adon 
She  cannot  any  more.    Is  she  not  dead  ?     ... 
Where  is  her  voice  ?    She  will  not  hear  her  voice — 
Nor  I  .  .  . 

Upon  her  wanton  breath  no  mad,  droned  music, 
Nor  on  her  lips,  her  love,  indulging  them  ! 


RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 

Woe  for  the  day  that  brought  you  to  this  deed  ! 
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RAS    BYZANCE. 

No  woe,  but  clear  thanksgiving  she  is  dead. 

Did  we  not  shout  out  as  the  aHen  yielded 

Before  us,  shout  round  the  great  heavens  and  dance 

Across  the  free  grass  of  our  happy  country 

Clean  from  our  foe,  ourselves  executors 

Of  vengeance  on  the  curse  fallen  in  our  bounds  ? 

So  I  rejoice — immeasurably  triumph. 


RAS   WALDA    GIORGIS. 

Woe  on  the  day  ! — 

RAS    BYZANCE. 

His  eyes,  her  eyes — the  kisses  in  their  eyes  ! 

She  had  forgotten  me, 

As  I  were  laid  a  corpse  upon  a  mat 

Along  my  shallow  grave,  lost,  covered  up 

By  her  entangling  smiles  for  him,  her  riot 

Of  laughter,  and  her  glances  and  her  gaze  ; 

My  resting-place  beneath  them  lost,  gone,  gone, 

That  none  should  know  I  lived,  and  once  had  gathered 

All  the  abundance  of  her  face  as  mine, 

My  garden — all  her  face. 

RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 

Woe  on  the  day 

You  married  her  with  God's  own  sacrament  ! 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

She  darkened  heaven  and  she  made  the  earth 

Foul  as  an  empty  torrent.      Do  you  think 

I  did  not  love  her,  Walda  Giorgis,  love  her  ? 

Why,  she  has  turned  my  heart 

Into  a  lonely  cistern  of  the  hills. 

Where  none  will  ever  drink,  where  the  wild  foxes 

And  murderous  wild-dogs  cluster  for  their  life, 

Fighting  around  the  water  from  the  rock. 

From  the  bare  rock  ;  and  none  of  human  kind 

Will  pierce  the  savage  guard  nor  drink  the  treasure. 

'Tis  so  I  loved  her  .  .  . 

I  can  see  her  laid 
Within  there,  as  I  left  her ;  on  her  bosom 
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Huge  circles  of  her  coral  ;  on  her  throat 

And  robe  such  splashes  as  the  red  of  pods 

On  sarmon-trees,  or  coffee  in  the  husk, 

Or  the  red  hats  and  tassels  of  mimosa 

Hanging  like  ear-rings  down,  the  red  in  splashes  ; 

And  she  laid,  brown  and  white,  upon  her  blood, 

Laid  on  it,  as  an  Indian  carpet,  laid 

So  deeply  still  and  peaceful  on  her  blood. 

Go,  Walda  Giorgis,  to  the  King  of  Kings  ; 

Tell  him  she  sinned,  tell  him  I  will  be  judged. 

Kiss  me,  Ras  Walda  Giorgis,  if  my  friend. 

[They  embrace.] 
Go  to  the  King  of  Kings  !    I  go  within 
My  women's  house  ...   I  dare.    And  I  will  go. 
What  I  shall  see  is  well  :  what  I  left  there 
Was  well  and  I  shall  recognise  my  act. 
Adieu  ! — My  Cause  ! 

[Ras  Walda  Giorgis  passes  the  saluting  warriors.  Ras 
Byzance  shuts  behind  him  the  door  of  the  women's 
house.] 


ACT    II. 

Addis  Ababa.  The  Sagonet,  7vhere  the  King  sits  in  judgment. 

Upon  a  dais  hung  with  silk  and  carpets,  under  a  canopy 
covered  with  black  satin  and  little  tongueless  silver  bells, 
King  Menelik  is  seated  on  embroidered  cushions.  His 
white  dress  is  almost  hidden  under  a  purple  cloak,  silver- 
broidered,  his  head  is  bound  in  white,  fastened  with  long 
sea-blue  ribbons.  He  wears  a  cross  round  his  neck.  His 
red  umbrella  of  state  is  held  over  him. 

Behind  him  are  Rases  and  Generals,  mostly  in  white,  with 
red-edged  shammas  and  capes  of  various  skins,  lion, 
leopard  :  on  his  right  The  Abuna  in  black  and  violet 
robes  ;  on  the  left.  Princes  of  the  Royal  household,  one 
young  Prince  swaying  a  fly-whisk.  In  front  of  him  stands 
the  Affa  Negus.  Ras  Walda  Giorgis  leans  on  the 
dais. 

menelik. 

We  are  forward  in  our  coming,  and  the  hour 
Yet  lags  behind. 

the  affa. 

But  sooner  than  the  hour,  O  King  of  Kings, 
Complainant  and  defendant  will  approach. 
Men  may  come  slower  than  the  sovereign  judge  ; 
Yet  judgment  draws  them,  as  abounding  ocean 
Draws  to  its  presence  undistracted  rivers 
Upon  the  stretch  of  their  necessity. 


MENELIK. 

Well  is  it  spoken.    So 

Is  judgment  as  a  power  that  must  avail.  . 

[To  The  Abuna.] 
Before  it,  O  Beatitude,  ourself 
Feels  but  as  one  who  tarries  to  he  judged. 
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THE   ABUNA. 

The  Lord  be  with  you  !    Even  before  His  power 
Are  Kings  in  humbleness  as  men  before 
The  sacred  domination  of  a  King. 

MENELTK. 

But  if  the  burthened  heart  would  countervail. 
And  is  not  level  in  capacity 
With  sanction  of  the  judgment-seat — ah,  then  ! 
.  .  .  The  Ras  Tasanna  comes. 

[He  slightly  bozos  as  Ras  Tasanna  salaams,  aho  Ras 
IVIangasha  among  the  witnesses,  who  are  marshalled 
by  the  Ag.\fari  (Doorkeeper).] 

RAS   TASANNA. 

Not  here  ! 

THE   AFFA. 

Ras  Byzance  now  is  at  the  door. 
Open  the  door  and  hasten,  Agafari. 

RAS   TASANNA. 

But  late  !   Assassin  !    Slow  to  show  his  face. 

THE   AFFA. 

He  comes,  nor  is  the  hour  complete  :  he  comes 
Scarcelv  behind  vou,  who  are  pricked  with  anger, 
And  active  as  a  bridegroom  is  for  love. 
Through  violence  of  the  opposite  of  love — 
Hate,  punctual  goad,  your  Highness.    He  is  here. 

[Enter  Ras  Byzance,  with  several  followers.  He  salaams 
to  the  King.  Discovering  he  has  placed  himself  near 
Ras  Mangasha  he  moves  further  away.] 

MENELIK. 

Complainant  and  defendant  and  all  those 

Who  shall  bear  witness,  are  they  now  assembled  ? 

THE   AFFA. 

All  are  within  the  Sagonet  and  ready. 
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MENELIK. 

[With  a  wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  Affa.] 
He  who  is  justice  in  our  land,  the  breath 
Even  of  the  body  of  the  State,  ourself. 
Has  gathered  from  all  quarters  to  our  knowledge 
The  circumstance  on  which  denunciation 
As  murderer  of  his  sister — all  is  known. 
We  therefore  ask  no  teaching  or  recital 
Of  certainties  :  the  deed  was  surely  done 
For  which  Ras  Byzance  stands  before  us.    Speak, 
Why  you  dispute  this  husband's  chastisement 
Of  one  who  was  his  wife,  and  was  of  him 
Esteemed  adulterous  ?    Ras  Tasanna,  speak  ! 

RAS   TASANNA. 

0  conquering  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
And  of  our  God  appointed  King  of  Kings, 

1  plead  for  one  who  was  most  innocent. 
My  father's  daughter  of  his  very  blood, 
Not  by  adoption,  of  his  own  begetting, 
Abenetah,  my  sister  from  the  womb 

That  bore  me  to  my  father,  in  true  marriage, 
Blessed  by  the  Church,  vowed  by  God's  sacrament. 
I  stand  here,  brother  of  Abenetah, 
And  for  her  innocence. 

Great  King, 
I  will  not  speak  of  her  as  to  myself 
She  showed  in  life  :  a  brother  may  be  partial 
Towards  those  perfections  of  so  close  a  strain 
They  are  to  him  as  flowers  are  to  the  leaves 
Upon  a  parent-stem, — their  neighbourhood 
Being  not  of  chance  but  breed.  .  .  .  Before  this  Court, 
Before  the  light  of  Ethiopia,  King, 
I  speak  from  testimony  and  pluck  out 
My  own  eyes  from  my  plea.    But  at  my  side. 
These  men  who  have  been  visitant  with  me 
How  often  to  her  husband,  and  these  men 
Of  his  who  have  been  present,  noon  and  evening 
About  her  hut,  swear  they  have  never  seen. 
Nor  ever  heard  what  could  bring  shame  on  her 
And  on  my  friend  from  childhood,  my  companion, 
The  Ras  Mangasha.    More  than  this,  behold 
The  Ras  Mangasha  at  my  side  to  swear 
He  never  knew  this  murderer's  wife,  nor  ever 
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Spoke  with  her  otherwise  than  as  my  friend, 
Familiar  since  the  days  when  with  shrill  voice 
She  called  us  in  from  wrestling  or  from  riding 
The  mules  and  horses,  we  could  scarcely  hold 
With  such  small  hands,  or  quite  defeated  us 
In  battles  by  her  generous  shout,  our  dinner 
Lightly  prepared  by  her  small  hands,  was  set. 
Hear  Ras  Mangasha  !   And  then  give  this  man, 
Assassin  of  my  sister,  to  the  sword 
Of  her  avenger,  her  one  brother's  sword. 

THE    AFFA.  * 

Come  forward,  Ras  Mangasha  ;    swear  true  witness. 

RAS   MANGASHA. 

Yea,  by  the  death  of  Alenelik  I  swear, 

Nor  could  more  solemn  oath  attest  me  true, 

Before  the  very  face  of  Alenelik — 

I  never  had  that  converse  with  his  wife 

This  man  would  blot  me  with  ;    nor  ever  used  her 

Save  almost  as  the  brother  of  her  brother 

In  faithful  amity. 

[To  Ras  Byzance.]     I  never  touched 
Your  wife  unlawfully  that  you  should  name  me 
The  pivot  of  your  murder,  and  should  drag 
One,  whose  due  place  is  by  his  King,  before 
His  King,  accused,  in  shade — 
I  say,  Ras  Byzance,  I  am  wronged,  as  she 
Your  wife  is  wronged,  who  now  can  never  feel 
Joyance  when  such  detraction  drops  its  lie. 

RAS    BYZANCE. 

All  men,  the  true,  the  criminal,  O  King, 
Swear  by  thy  death,  all-conquering  INIenelik, 
Taking  thy  name  in  vain,  O  Menelik  ! 
Forgive  another  oath  ! 

[To  Ras  Mangasha.]  Swear  by  those  eyes 
Now  sealed,  and  let  the  truth 
Be  as  the  ripe,  dry  grain,  closed  down  in  pits 
And  over-grown,  for  which  as  for  pure  water 
We  sound  the  earth — vea,  let  those  eyes  of  hers. 
That  once  were  stayed  on  yours,  now  sound  your  eyes. 
To  find  you  did  not  love  her. 
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RAS   MANGASHA. 

[Lifting  his  black  cloak  between  himself  and  ^h&  Byzance.] 
Oh,  by  those 
Sealed  eyes  of  hers,  we  did  commit  against  you 
No  crime,  Ras  Byzance. 

RAS  byzance. 
By  her  eyes  ? 


HAS   MANGASHA. 


Ras  Byzance 


No  crime, 


HAS   BYZANCE. 


By  her  eyes, 
The  truth  is  that  you  loved  ;   the  truth  is  there, 
The  grains  of  truth  are  there. 

RAS  MANGASHA. 

I  never  wronged  you. 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

No,  by  the  death  of  Menelik,  you  swear  it  .  .  . 
And,  by  her  eyes,  I  swear  you  did  the  wrong. 
.  .  .  O  Lion  of  Judah,  sweet  was  her  new  love 
So  short  while  since,  when  she  and  I  together 
Were  homed  as  one  within  my  province,  sweet 
As  honey-comb  of  Lasta,  full  of  honey 
Fed  on  white  heath  and  white  ... 

We  often  sat 
On  a  cliff's  edge  and  watched  the  honey-bees 
Come  up  from  the  warm  valley  to  the  downs 
After  their  flowers,  backward  and  forward  coming. 
And  rising  from  the  valley  and  then  shutting 
Their  wings  for  rapid  fall  upon  their  hives 
Down  in  the  valley  ;  and  I  thought  my  days 
Were  as  their  days  ;  I  drank  of  hydromel 
Free  as  the  breath  of  life,  the  living  air. 
Why  was  I  hurried  to  the  congregation 
Of  the  massed  Ethiop  troops  in  war-array. 
Commanded  by  yourself  ?    Why  did  I  house 
My  treasure  on  the  peaceful  field  to  lose  her. 
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Torn  from  me  by  this  perjured  man,  as  false 
To  me  as  to  her  brother  ? 

.  .  .  Swift  as  snow, 
That  lights  down  on  the  mountains  of  our  land, 
And  then  is  gone  away  from  us,  so  swift 
Her  love  and  her  fidelity  were  gone— 
And  she,  being  gone  from  me,  had  left,  it  seemed, 
Her  shadow  ;   or  at  times  when  most  her  treason 
Wrought  in  me,  but  a  body  where  nought  lived. 
How  should  I  bear  or  wraith  or  sullen  body  ; 
Sometimes  a  spectre,  sometimes  heated  clav, 
A  horror  and  a  loathing  through  the  hours  ? 
All  was  at  end  ...   I  killed  her 
As  simply  as  we  kill  an  animal, 
Take  it  and  turn  to  it  Jerusalem, 
And,  in  the  Virgin  Maryam's  holy  name. 
Strike  with  our  knife  .  .  . 

All  was  at  end  !    My  days 
Dazzled  and  sad  and  growing  impotent. 
They  say  that  those  who  watch  chameleons  change 
Their  colour  will  most  certainly  go  blind  : 
I  watched  her  change  and  vary  to  his  moods, 
To  her  own  moods,  as  he  was  simply  loved, 
Then  was  longed  after,  then  adored  .  .  . 

Oh,  purple  ! 

0  flame,  O  red  of  heav)'  passion  ! — I 
With  growing  blackness  on  me  all  the  day, 
And  double  blackness  on  me  all  the  night  ! 

1  to  grow  blind  and  perish,  I  the  chief. 

The  guide  of  fifteen  thousand  braves,  grow  powerless, 

And  be  forgotten  and  forget  !  .  .   . 

Know  that  when  once  a  woman  at  his  side 

Turns  a  man's  life  infectious  he  is  altered 

From  all  the  light  and  strength  of  his  estate, 

As  those  who  fall  blind.    This  adultery  ! 

It  is  the  greatest  sin  in  all  the  world. 

And  may  not  be  forgiven. 

RAS   TASANNA. 

But  prove  the  sin, 
Prove  that  my  sister  was  a  harlot,  prove  it  ! 

RAS    BYZANCE. 

All  was  at  end.  .  .  . 
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RAS   TASANNA. 

O  blinded  ! 
Purblind — not  from  her  turns,  her  changefulness, 
But  from  your  veering  jealousies,  your  brood 
Of  ever-divers,  alterable  doubts  .  .  . 
These  left  you  blinded. 


MENELIK. 

Highness, 
Make  good  your  accusation  of  this  man. 
What  have  you  seen  with  your  own  eyes,  what  heard 
With  your  own  ears  to  justify  the  deed  ? 


RAS   BYZANCE. 

I  told  you,  King  of  Kings,  she  turned  from  me. 
All  was  at  end  ! 

Were  her  looks  ever  on  me  ?   And  she  chaunted 
Adon,  Adon,  Adoshava  for  him . 


RAS   TASANNA. 

For  any  of  the  braves  who  kill  a  lion. 


HAS   BYZANCE. 

Low  on  her  voice 

For  him  !  .  .  .That  female  chaunt,  like  a  wind  sweeping 

The  dark  and  lowered  heavens,  uplifted  me 

To  God's  celestial  armoury,  a  chamber 

Where  His  keen  weapons  flash  .   .  .  and  in  their  flashing 

I  bent  above  the  face  that  I  adored. 

Above  a  mouth  that  once  spoke  words  of  love — 

Only  the  words  of  love — and  I  beheld 

The  face  and  mouth,  as  if  I  sank  in  space 

Beneath  the  sight  .  .  .  till  a  bare  weapon  flashed  ; 

And  heaven  was  with  me. 


RAS   TASANNA. 

Is  this  proof,  O  King  ? 
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MENELIK. 

It  is  not  proof.  .  .  .  Consider, 
Lay  by  your  passion,  take  to  thought  your  peril. 
Highness  Ras  Byzance,  have  you  ever  found 
This  man  among  your  women  in  their  hut, 
Or  leaving  it  at  risen  dawn,  or  couched 
Unlawfully  with  her  who  was  your  wife  ? 


RAS   TASANNA. 

The  women  of  her  tendance  would  have  guarded 
With  their  linked  oaths  their  mistress  at  this  hour 
Of  imputation,  had  they  lived,  nor  met 
With  her  they  served  a  lion's  savageness. 
Her  six  maid-servants  lay  dead. 


RAS   BYZANCE. 

'Complices 
In  her  empestering,  base  adultery — 
Swept  dead  by  heaven's  bright  sword,  dead  round  the 


MENELIK. 

Peace,  peace  !   Consider,  Highness  ; 
You  have  not  fed  our  judgment  with  one  proof 
Bear  out  your  sure  conviction,  let  surmise 
Show  in  effect  and  evidence  authentic. 
Consider,  Highness  ! 

RAS  TASANNA. 

Proof ! 
The  deed  was  of  his  murderous  passion  done. 

MENELIK. 

Consider  Highness  ! 

THE   AFFA. 

We  await 
Avouchment  of  that  crime  that  struck  your  honour  ; 
The  circumstance  and  the  discovery. 
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RAS   BYZANCE. 

I  have  not  seen,  I  have  not  heard — 

No  one  gross  moment  gave  me  sight  or  hearing. 

Day  came  and  filled  my  eyes  with  her  rejection 

Of  me  from  her  desire  ;  night  folded  us 

Together  in  one  cloak,  as  if  no  more 

We  were  of  kind.    You  ask  me  for  a  proof 

More  sure — and  I  declare  there  is  no  proof 

Save  this  alone,  and  what  beyond  even  this, 

Seen  in  her  senses,  heard  upon  her  voice, 

Sparkled  and  rose  up  to  him. 

RAS   TASANNA. 

Did  you  charge 
The  Ras  Mangasha  to  his  face  } 

RAS   MANGASHA. 

[Umnuffling  his  face  that  has  been  half  hidden  in  his  cloak.] 

No,  never  ! 

RAS   BYZANCE. 

Mute  is  the  dog  that  heads  an  antelope. 


You  must  show  proof 
Of  the  adulterous  act. 


THE   AFFA. 


MENELIK. 

Consider,  Highness  ! 


Consider  !    [There  is  silence  for  a  moment.] 


THE   AFFA. 


.  .  .  King  of  Kings,  Ras  Byzance,  fails 

In  vindication  of  his  bloody  deed, 

The  cause  being  barred,  unproven,  and  of  surmise. 


RAS   TASANNA. 


Abenetah  ! — O  King,  the  deed  was  murder, 

And  I  demand  the  utmost  penalty  : 

Sword-thrust  for  sword-thrust,  as  her  death  his  death. 

[All  groan.] 
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THE   AFFA. 

This  cannot  of  our  laws  be  disallowed. 


MENELIK. 

Highness  Ras  Byzance . 

RAS  BYZANCE. 

King  ! 


MENELIK. 

You  have  in  rashness  and  in  wrath  unsheathed 

Your  sword  against  this  noble  sister,  shedding 

Her  blood  with  steel,  and  for  no  cause  the  law 

Of  Ethiopia  sanctions  or  allows. 

Highness  Ras  Byzance,  what  your  hand  has  done 

Against  the  statutes  of  our  country  dooms  you  : 

And  for  your  death. 

You  are  delivered  to  the  Ras  Tasanna 

To  perish  at  his  hand  by  that  same  death 

You  dealt  his  sister — so  our  law  condemns. 

[He  covers  his  face  with  his  flowered  Eastern  handkerchief  ] 


RAS   BYZANCE. 

But  I  protest.  .  .  . 


THE   AFFA. 

Peace,  peace  ! 
Do  you  not  see  the  King  of  Kings  would  speak  ? 

MENELIK. 

[Dropping  the  handkerchief  froyn  his  wet  eyes.]^ 
Mercy,  have  mercy,  Ras  Tasanna,  mercy  ! 


RAS   BYZANCE. 

No,  King  of  Kings  ! 
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MENELIK. 

Have  mercy,  Ras  Tasanna  ! 
I  ask  you,  1  the  second  Menelik, 
I  that  am  here  for  Soloman,  being  son 
Of  Hailo  Melekot,  in  true  descent 
From  MeneHk,  the  son  of  Soloman, 
And  wise  Nikaula,  Queen  of  Sheba,  I 
That  am  of  that  wise  King  and  that  wise  Queen 
By  veritable  lineage,  I  implore 
Your  mercy  for  this  man,  for  this  assassin  ; 
And  by  a  wisdom  drawn  up  from  the  tomb 
Of  Soloman  or  from  that  native  tomb 
Of  Queen  Nikaula,  by  a  wisdom  ripened 
Through  nigh  four  thousand  years,  I  supplicate 
That  you  release  this  young  man  from  his  death. 
And  take  blood-monev  as  his  sacrifice. 


RAS   TASANNA. 

No,  Majesty  ! 

MENELIK. 

Guard  silence 
While  your  King's  voice  moves  out  to  you.    A  jewel 
Of  the  blind  darkness  waiting  for  the  light 
To  whelm  it  from  clear  springs,  so  were  this  mercy 
Of  the  wise  Jewish  King,  my  ancestor  .  .  . 
For  see  the  wisdom  ! 

Can  you  by  the  death 
Of  this  most  miserable,  rash  assassin 
Bring  the  beloved  dead  back  ?    She  is  gone  utterly, 
And  all  she  might  have  been  upon  our  earth 
Is  abrogated  :  but  this  man  stands  here 
Among  us,  fifteen  thousand  warriors  wait 
His  guiding,  his  command  ;  within  his  eyes 
Is  light  to  urge  them,  on  his  lips  the  voice 
To  pierce  their  ignorance  ;   and  here,  enthroned, 
His  King  has  need  of  him — the  valorous  mind 
Seasoning  to  richer  progress,  the  straight  will 
Informed  with  pertinence.    Our  Countr}^  needs  him  ; 
And  he  stands  living  in  our  midst.    Have  mercy, 
Wise  mercy,  Ras  Tasanna  !    Let  him  live. 
Look  at  him  .  .   .  He  is  weeping.    By  God's  gift 
To  Soloman  in  youth,  let  the  man  live  ! 
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RAS   TASANNA. 

[Springing  forward.  ] 
Do  I  then  wear  a  sword  upon  my  side  ? 
Not  for  the  Ethiopian  kingdom,  King  ! 
You  cannot  feel  ;  you  have  not  been  where  I 
Am  set  by  his  offence.    'Tis  not  for  me 
To  judge  ;  I  have,  committed  to  my  sword, 
The  wrath  of  all  my  Ifne,  the  wrath  of  men 
And  women  far  away,  as  thunder  heard 
Among  the  storm-struck  hills,  that  travels  on 
With  roar  of  many  waters  bubbling,  hissing. 
Screaming  and  bearing  down  trees,  Zarebas 
Of  brambles,  carcasses,  while  men  in  front, 
Planted  where  now  is  empty  river-bed. 
Cry  out  "  The  River 

Is  come  !  "  and  with  the  roar  of  cannonade, 
Like  an  enormous  snake*  the  flood  appears — 
Such  is  my  vengeance  and  my  glittering  sword. 


RAS   MANGASHA. 

He  killed  her  in  her  sleep.  .  .  . 

RAS   TASANNA. 

Yes,  fast  asleep  ! 
But  she  has  wakened  from  that  sleep,  far  off.  * 

Hark  !  .  .  .  Where  is  desert,  through  long  distances 
Men  may  converse  unseen  and  far  away  .  ,  . 
So  comes  faint  echo  from  Abenetah 
Beyond  her  death  to  me,  and  she  is  heard 
More  than  the  wrathful  powers  among  the  hills 
That  urge  my  sword  .  .  . 

O  King, 
Had  it  been  quarrel  between  living  man 
And  living  man,  at  thy  command  alone. 
Without  one  intercession,  all  offences, 
As  locusts  killed  by  wind  lie  on  the  country, 
Should  fall  and  be  forgotten. 

King  of  Kings, 
I  stand  before  you,  hearing  her  and  hearing 
All  those  from  whom  she  drew  her  lineage  forth, 
Yea,  and  all  those  who,  murdered,  pray  requital  .  . 
I  hear  .  .  .  and  I  deny  you,  King  of  Kings. 
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MENELIK. 

The  Court  is  over.   .  .  .  Sentence  passed.     The  man 

I  sentence  is  beloved  ;  therefore  a  day 

Or  several  days  must  pass  to  guard  the  city 

From  strife  or  tumult  at  his  execution  ; 

What  day  that  shall  be  dealt  we  will  appraise  you, 

As  it  behoves  us,  Ras  Tasanna.    Now 

The  Court  is  closed.  .  .  . 

And  clear  it,  Agafari  ! 
Stay,  Affa,  and,  my  body-guard,  remain  .  .  . 
And  the  condemned. 

[Ras  Tasanna  and  Ras  Mangasha  salaam  and  depart 
in  unbroken  silence  ;  outside  is  an  outburst  of  groans 
and  cries  from  the  people.  The  Abuna  departs  ;  and 
the  Agafari,  with  his  olive-switch  soon  clears  the 
Court.] 

[Menelik  has  risen  and  now  leans  on  Ras  Walda  Giorgis 
and  on  his  crutch  of  office.  Ras  Walda  Giorgis  is 
weeping  aloud.    Menelik  speaks  to  Ras  Byzance.] 

You  are  a  prisoner  now. 
You  must  give  up  your  sword. 

[Ras  Byzance  ungirds  his  weapon.] 

At  my  request, 
Will  you  receive  it,  Affa,  from  his  hand  ? 

[The  Affa  bows.] 
It  is  its  master's  death. 

O  Highness,  Highness, 
I  have  been  denied  for  you  ;   in  me  your  country, 
Even  Ethiopia,  has  been  denied. 
We  cannot  save  your  life  :  bear  away  with  you 
Love  and  a  sorrow  as  for  living  man. 
Not  for  the  dead.  .  .  .  Come  near  ! 

ras  byzance. 

[Kneeling  and  throwing  back  his  head.] 
She  was  as  false  as  any  of  those  women 
Their  husbands  kill,  and,  having  killed,  are  free. 
She  was  all  gone  to  him.  .  .  .  She  was  not  mine, 
No  more  than  now  my  sword.  .  .  . 

O  holy  Michael, 
Saint  George,  Saint  Gabriel,  all  is  gone  ! 

M 
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MENELIK. 

Ras  Byzance, 
Not  love,  your  God-appointed  Judge's  love  .  .  . 
I,  Menelik,  have  been  denied  for  you. 
Hush  !  You  are  broken.  .  .  . 

We  are  here  together 
As  men  among  the  boulders  in  sheer  darkness  : 
And  we  may  fall  and  hurt  each  other,  fall 
And  hurt  ourselves.  .  .  .  Farewell. 

See  to  it,  Affa. 
That  he  is  guarded  here  till  in  seclusion 
And  cover  of  the  night  he  be  removed 
Safe  to  our  Amba. 

In  the  name  of  God, 
And  Maryam,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  farewell  ! 

[Menelik  moves  away  ;  then  suddenly  whispers  in  his 
soft  voice  to  Ras  Walda  Giorgis.] 

Go  to  your  friend,  beloved. 

[Ras  Walda  Giorgis  runs  to  Ras  Byzance,  who  is  still 
kneeling  with  bowed  head,  and  kfieels  by  him  ;  the 
two  men  are  locked  in  etnbrace.] 


ACT  III. 

Comitry  outside  Addis  Ababa,  in  the  dusk  before  dazon. 
Two  transverse  slopes  of  bold  open  Down,  sprinkled 
with  stones  and  rocks  :  where  the  sweeps  of  rolling  land 
cross,  an  aged  Coptic  Priest  is  setting  up  stones  in  a  pile. 
Now  and  then  he  shakes  his  fly-whisk  and  leans  on  his 
crutch  of  office.  He  wears  a  light,  yellow  garment,  a 
pointed  turban  and  leather  amulets  on  his  arm.  When 
he  has  piled  some  of  the  stones,  he  laboriously  gathers 
more.  By  a  rock  lower  down  the  slope  a  lad  with  shaved 
head,  twangs  a  one-stringed  instrument  and  wails  a 
strange,  piping  song,  as  he  stands  on  one  leg. 

JOHANNES. 

Oh,  oh,  lu,  lu  ! 
Oh,  the  Wise  Men, 
On  camels,  mules, 
Laden  with  myrrh, 
Chetahs  and  tusks 
Of  elephants  wild. 
Tourneying  on 
Where  in  her  hut 
Maryam  sits, 
God  on  her  knee  ! 
Oh,  the  Wise  Men, 
Wise  as  our  Queen, 
Leaving  with  gifts 
Sheba  behind. 
Leaving  the  south 
For  Soloman  ! 
Oh,  oh,  lu,  lu  ! 


PRIEST. 

[Calling  down  the  slope.]  Youngster,  come  up  here  ! 
We  sing  God  manifest  by  and  by.  Put  down  your  lyre 
and  help  me.  Had  God  granted  me  to  be  young  I  had  been 
able  to  carry  bigger  stones.  .  .  .  Come,  your  little  hands 
to  the  work,  and  God  is  briskly  served  I 
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JOHANNES. 

Father,  I  am  sleepy,  and  while  I  thrum,  and  sing  the 
Mages,  I  am  almost  asleep,  in  a  morning  sleep.  To  gather 
stones,  big  stones,  is  to  be  roused  too  early. 


PRIEST. 

Sluggard  !  Up,  up  !  You  rascal,  up  !  Hang  your  lyre 
there,  and  tug  with  me  at  this  stone.  Ho  !  It  moves,  child  ! 
Hold  it,  in  God's  name  !  You  are  deep-chested  and  strong 
for  a  lad  of  your  years.  If  God  had  granted  me  to  be  young 
I  should  have  built  His  altar  with  none  but  these  large 
stones  :  a  handsome  altar  it  had  been.  Those  I  built  when 
I  was  young,  scarcely  older  than  you — could  you  have  seen 
them  1  .  .  .  Beyond  the  memory  of  man  a  Priest  has  set 
an  altar  here  on  the  Epiphany  morning  ;  but  no  priest 
of  them  all  made  a  finer  altar  than  I,  when  I  was  young 
.  .  .  true  to  the  circle.  .  .  .  And  the  stones  ! — Why, 
child,  1  was  a  giant,  I  built  as  the  men  at  Axum,  God  for- 
give them  ! — as  the  heathen  who  could  lift  huge  boulders. 
.  .  .  This  one  we  are  carrying — child's  play,  child's  play  ! 
But  we  must  not  talk,  it  spends  our  breath.  .  .  .  My 
altars  when  I  was  a  young  man — -I  was  proud  to  plant 
Holy  Cross  in  their  midst.  .  .  .  Well,  well  !  This  is  my 
altar,  too  ;  and  if  the  stones  are  lesser  and  a  little  tumbled, 
priests  and  people  sing  and  dance,  when  the  time  comes, 
as  loudly,  gaily  as  ever  when  I  was  young.  Always  those 
who  can  sing  and  dance  ! 


JOHANNES. 

Yoh  !  Sleepy  !  .  .  .  Though  I  slept  under  the  rocks 
to  help  you  build  the  altar  before  dawn,  I  slept,  indeed  I 
did,  good  father  ! 


PRIEST. 

I  saw  you,  Johannes  ;  and  when  I  passed  you  were 
asleep.  Why,  as  soon  as  you  waked,  did  you  not  come  to 
me  ? 

JOHANNES. 

Yoh  ! — I  saw  you,  father,  but  you  were  busy  too  soon. 
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PRIEST. 

Oh,  Johannes,  when  you  have  kept  the  Epiphany  for. 
many  years  to  come,  you  will  know  one  must  be  up  long 
before  others,  even  before  the  light,  if  one  is  old,  and  has 
work  to  do. 

Come,    come,    we    waste    our    breath.  .  .  .  There    are 
more  stones  than  there  used  to  be,  you  idle,  little  loon.  .  . 
Many  more  stones.    How  they  grow  and  increase  ! 

JOHANNES. 

I  wish  I  could  see  the  stones  grow. 


PRIEST. 

That,  child,  you  will  never  see.  The  stones  grow  when 
the  nights  are  very  dark. 

Come,  come,  Johannes.  ...  I  will  pile  for  a  time,  and 
you — look  you  ! — there  are  seven  or  more  loose  stones 
down  yonder  by  the  stream-course.  .  .  .  Run  and  bring 
them  as  you  can. 

[The  Priest  atid  Boy  build  and  carry  in  silence.] 

JOHANNES. 

What  are  those  men  on  the  ridge  ?    Are  they  travellers  ? 

priest. 

Where,  boy  ?  No,  they  are  not  on  the  road  ;  they  arc 
turned  away  from  the  road  to  Addis  Ababa. 

JOHANNES. 

Are  they  coming  to  your  altar  ? 

PRIEST. 

No,  child — the  earliest  worshipper  will  not  come  before 
the  light. 

JOHANNES. 

They  have  spears.  .  .  . 
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PRIEST. 

Johannes,  they  are  not  the  elephant-hunters.  See,  they 
have  rifles.  .  .  .  They  are  the  King's  Guard.  Why,  do 
they  come  ?  I  am  trembling,  Johannes,  at  the  King's  Guard. 

JOHANNES. 

There  is  a  prisoner  among  them  ;  he  has  no  weapon.  .  . 
he  must  be  a  prisoner.    They  are  coming  close. 

PRIEST. 

Yesus  !  It  is  the  Ras  Byzance.  They  have  brought  him 
here  before  the  dawn  of  the  Feast  Day,  God  forgive  them, 
that  the  people  might  not  suspect  he  should  die  thus  early  ; 
and  before  the  sun  is  up,  and  the  people  gather  to  the 
Feast,  he  will  be  dead  and  beyond  rescue.  It  is  the  Ras 
Byzance  brought  here  to  die. 

[An  armed  escort  szveeps  dozen  the  slope  uith  spears  erect, 
R.\s  Byzance  in  their  tnidst.  The  old  Priest  raises 
his  hand.] 

In  the  name  of  God  ! 

Johannes,  you  must  go  on  seeking  stones,  and  I  must 
build  on — or  the  people  will  come  and  find  no  altar.  I 
have  committed  the  Ras  Byzance  to  God.  We  of  Ethiopia 
are  the  first  among  Christians  and  we  must  celebrate  our 
blessing. 

THE  captain  of  THE  ESCORT. 

No-one  upon  the  verge  !  We  hoped  to  find  the  Ras 
Tasanna  wailing. 

[Ras  Walda  Giorgis  conies  from  behind  the  Guard  and 
joitis  Ras  Byzance.] 

Highnesses, 
Be  seated  ! 

[He  zvithdrazcs  to  a  little  distance  and  sits  on  a  rock  ;  his 
men  lounge  about  and  squat  among  the  rocks,  like 
great  white  birds  in  their  shammas,  their  rifles  over 
their  knees,  their  spears  bristling.  From  amo7ig  them 
Barrambarras  Maru,  the  King's  dzvarf,  comes  out. 
One  of  the  soldiers,  zcho  is  standing,  hinders  him,  but 
he  runs  between  the  man's  legs  and  topples  him  over, 
ofilv  to  be  caught  tip  by  another  and  held  head  dozcn- 
wards  zvhile  he  cries  and  screams  till  he  is  loosed.  The 
Escort  laugh  uncontrollably.] 
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RAS   BYZANCE. 

[Leaning  against  a  rock  to  Ras  Walda  Giorgis,  seated  on 
a  lozcer  rock.] 
Oh,  a  good  laugh  to  hear  !    It  rings  of  life. 

[He  laughs,  too.] 
The  Midget  !   As  a  naughty,  little  child 
He  promises  he  will  be  good.    Poor  Midget, 
Poor  Barrambarras  Maru,  but  he  threw 
One  man  head  over  heels,  though  he  is  frightened 
At  elephants  and  runs  away.    Poor  Midget, 
Now  caught  heels  over  head  .  .  .  ha,  ha  !    — and  crying 
He  will  be  good,  if  he  may  touch  the  earth, 
And  feel  his  little  feet  flat  under  him  .  .  . 
Why  is  he  here  ? 

RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 

He  tells  all  that  he  sees 
To  Menelik  at  night. 

At  night — ah,  yes  ! 
Could  I  believe  what  he  will  tell  at  night  ! 
To  die.  .  .  .  To  feel  so  small  a  thing — 
As  in  a  storm  of  thunder  when  the  storm 
Is. flash  and  crash  at  one.  ...  A  brave,  a  ruler, 
A  young  man,  and  of  no  account  !    Confusion 
And  smothering  discord  round  me — I  so  small, 
A  dwarf  may  well  be  witness  of  my  end  ! 

Byzance  .  .  .  O  loved  ! 


RAS   BYZANCE. 

This  purple  flower,  now  shut,  opening  at  daylight 

Will  close  and  will  be  withered  when  they  dance 

This  afternoon  about  that  altar  pile  ; 

And  on  the  blossom-shaft 

Another  flower  to-morrow,  at  daylight, 

Will  open  for  that  morning.  .  .  .  Whv,  the  name 

Addis  Ababa—''  The  New  Flower  !  "'  .  .  .  The  King's 

New  Flower  !  ...  It  is  one  record. 
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RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 

Menelik 
And  Walda  Giorgis  never  will  forget. 

HAS   BYZANCE. 

Oh,  but  life  is  so  rampant,  and  so  fresh. 
The  new  things  are  so  fresh  and  brim  it  up 
With  food  that  quivers  !  .  .  . 

I  can  never  die 
As  I  am  now,  sound  in  my  body's  health, 
A  new  day  in  me  and  a  stretching  force 
Alert,  couched  as  a  hunter,  in  my  blood. 
Oh,  can  I  die  .'  .  .   .  Even  Menelik  himself 
Would  not  be  crowned  at  Axum,  being  afraid 
Of  the  old  prophecy  he  would  be  killed 
At  Axum  of  the  Sacred  Grove,  if  ever 
He  went  within  its  precincts  :  Menelik 
Refused  the  crown  where  he  must  pay  by  death. 
Would  I  were  there  within  the  Sacred  Grove, 
The  Sanctuary  Grove,  where  no  King's  Laws 
Can  touch  the  fugitive  for  any  deed  ! 
And  mine  ! — What  is  my  crime  for  which  I  die  ? 
One  held  as  guiltless  in  our  country  ;  one 
That  is  accorded  praise  in  other  men  ; 
I  killed  my  wedded  wife,  false  to  my  love, 
False  every  hour  in  senses  and  in  heart  .   .   . 
Yet  I  am  here,  driven  to  extremity 
For  lack  of  proof,  when  all  was  evidence. 
Once,  Walda  Giorgis, — once 
We  saw  an  antelope  chased  to  a  chasm, 
Its  fore-feet  and  its  hind-feet  on  one  slab 
Touching  each  other,  all  its  feet.   .   .  .  We  laughed. 
I  am  that  antelope.   .   .   . 

Why  does  he  stay, 
This  Ras  Tasanna  .'    Why  is  he  so  long  ? 

RAS   WALDA    GIORGIS. 

Driven  to  the  verge  of  earth,  that  antelope — 
Do  you  remember,  Byzance  ? — it  had  sky, 
Blue  sky  alone  behind  it  ? 

I  am  nothing  : 
But  our  great  King  has  spoken  and  I  speak 
What  he  would  have  me  speak.    He  bade  me  say 
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The  Queen  of  Sheba  blessed  the  Lord  his  God 
For  Soloman,  blessed  God  that  He  delighted 
To  set  the  King  over  His  chosen  people 
Of  Israel  to  'stablish  them  for  ever, 
And  therefore  made  him  King  that  he  might  do 
Judgment  and  justice  :  then  she  gave  him  gold, 
And  spices,  and  a  spice  than  which  no  other 
Was  like  to  that  she  gave  to  Soloman. 
Byzance,  he  told  me  you  could  give  that  spice — 
It  were  your  sacrifice,  your  willing  death 
That  he  should  rule,  his  justice  unimpugned  : 
And  giving  that,  you  would  not  die  so  hard. 


RAS   BYZANCE. 

He  pleaded  for  me,  he  was  merciful. 

[Ras  Byzance  crosses  over  to  where  the  Dwarf  watches 
him  from  behind  a  rock.] 
Say,  Barrambarras  Maru,  say  to-night 
At  dawn  Ras  Byzance  died  and  blessed  the  King  ; 
For  happy  are  his  men,  happy  his  servants 
Who  stand  before  him,  happy  at  his  side. 

[The  Dwarf  nods.     Ras  Byzance  returns  and  sits  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground  by  Ras  Walda  Giorgis.] 

I  have  given  myself  to  death.   .   .  .  Do  you  remember 

Before  Adowa,  in  the  early  morning. 

We  said  good-bye  ;   we  gave  ourselves  to  death  ? — 

And  would  have  so  surrendered  us  with  joy 

For  any  cause  our  King's  command  made  ours. 

We  said  good-bye,  we  gave  ourselves  to  death, 

And  parted  for  the  battle.  ...   In  our  tent 

That  morning,  covered  over  by  its  folds, 

Were  many  spring-flowers,  we  had  spread  it  over  .  .  . 

By  the  beds,  crocuses  ;  and,  by  the  pole. 

Bunches  of  lilies  ;  and  the  day  was  such 

Our  life  was  perfect  pleasure. 

Walda  Giorgis, 
Do  you  remember  when  we  met  at  night 
Across  that  big  Italian  laid  along. 
Who  cried  to  see  his  mother,  so  they  said  ; 
And  some,  he  cried  for  Maryam,  God's  Mother; 
How  the  man  quivered,  as  I  once  had  seen 
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A  whirlpool  in  a  lake,  and  then  he  fell 

Back  to  his  earth,  what  he  was  fashioned  of  ? 

[Ras  Byzance  springs  to  his  feet.] 

Oh,  1  can  never  die  ! 

The  dawn  is  coming  out.  forth  to  its  life  : 

It  will  have  morning  and  the  noon  while  young  ; 

And  then  fade,  but  according  to  its  hours. 

And  I— 

Oh,  I  am  shown,  brought  out  from  my  dark  prison, 

Cast  forth,  as  downpour  of  the  rains  will  wash 

A  gold  coin  from  the  soil,  for  Ras  Tasanna 

To  snatch  and  hide  again  in  earth  .  .  . 

Ha,  Captain, 
I  saw  your  sign  .  .  . 

Sentinel-goats  give  the  white  herds  such  warning 
If  a  lion  look  down  from  the  ridge's  top  .  .  . 
Oh  !  I  have  seen. 

[The  Soldiers  are  drawn  up  in  line,  their  rifles  shouldered, 
their  spears  erect.  Ras  Byzance  quickly  kisses  Ras 
Walda  Giorgis,  and  stands  grasping  the  cross  at  his 
throat,  his  left  hand  in  his  friend's] 

ras  walda  giorgis. 
[Whispers.] 
Your  death  must  be  as  hers  .  .  .  her  eyes  were  shut. 
Close  yours  at  last  of  all. 

ras  byzance. 

No,  with  wide  sight. 

[Enter  Ras  Tasanna  and  a  few  followers.] 

ras  tasanna. 

[To  Ras  Walda  Giorgis.] 
Highness,  we  missed  the  ground,  until  we  rose 
The  spur  of  hill  out  yonder.    Give  me  pardon. 

[Ras  Byzance,  throwing  his  black  cloak  from  his  shoulder, 
advances  to  Ras  Tasanna,  who  at  the  same  moment 
draws  his  sword.  They  look  straight  in  each  other's 
faces.] 
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RAS   BYZANCE. 

I  bless  the  King — and  I  appeal  to  God. 
Kill  me  1 

[Ras  Tasanna  delivers  one  stroke.  Ras  Byzance  leaps 
forward,  then  falls  back  I] 

Oh  !  Oh  !     [He  dies.] 
[Ras  Walda  Giorgis  kneels  by  him.  Ras  Tasanna,  the 
cross-hilt  Dervish  sword  still  in  his  hand,  bows  over 
him.] 

RAS   TASANNA. 

But  is  he  surely  dead  ? 
[He  takes  from  Ras  Byzance's  head  the  lion  auriole  and 
holds  the  edge  of  hair  to  his  lips.] 

Abenetah, 
Dead,  as  that  morning  you  lay  dead — 
And  in  his  blood  as  you,  Abenetah  ! 

[He  rises,  inclines  slightly  towards  Ras  Walda  Giorgis, 
and  goes  out,  the  szvord  still  in  his  hand.] 

[Ras  Walda  Giorgis  falls  weeping  over  the  body.  The 
Priest,  who  stretched  out  his  hand  as  the  blow  fell, 
now  continues  to  build  his  altar.  Two  Soldiers 
bring  a  mat  on  which  to  lay  the  body.  There  is  an 
approaching  sound  of  drums  tapped  and  the  stems  of 
gevara  blown  as  trumpets.  The  first  worshippers 
arrive,  while  the  old  Priest  hurriedly  sets  up  a  Silver 
Greek  Cross  in  the  centre  of  his  altar.] 

the  captain  of  the  escort. 

[To  Ras  Walda  Giorgis.] 
Highness,  the  people  come.    We  must  depart. 

ras  walda  giorgis. 

[Without  lifting  his  head.] 
I  weep  the  King's  grief.  .  .  .  Let  his  people's  grief 
Mingle  with  mine. 

CAPTAIN. 

Highness,  the  King's  command. 
[The  people  press  forward.] 
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VOICES. 

What  is  it  ? 

.  .  .  Who  has  fallen  ? 
.  .  .  We  have  been  cheated — see  ! 

.  .  .  Our  Lord  Ras  Byzance  ! 
Unjustly  killed  !   Oh,  see  ! 
.  .  .  The  victim  of  a  wanton — 

...  Of  revenge  ! 
.  .  .  O  Cruelty  !   We  will  revenge  him  ! 

.  .  .  Tear 
His  body  from  these  executioners  .  .  . 
Who  weeps  him  ? 

.  .  .  Rifles,  men  ! 
We  have  our  rifles  .  .  . 

.  .  .  That  is  Walda  Giorgis, 
The  Ras  our  King  loves  best. 

L/isten  !   He  speaks. 

RAS   WALDA   GIORGIS. 

[Rising  and  interveni?ig  between  the  Escort  and  the  crowd.] 

King  Menelik  did  justice  on  my  friend, 

On  his  beloved — the  justice  of  your  laws 

Of  Ethiopia.    We  all .  .  .the  dead, 

And  I — yea,  and  the  King  of  Kings  appeal 

To  God  .  .  .  O  people,  hence  and  keep  His  Feast  ; 

And  peaceably.    It  is  the  King's  command. 

Let  there  be  peace  ! 

The  dead  removes  to  judgment 
Where  deeds  are  clear  in  their  own  evidence, 
As  stars  bv  shining  faultless  from  themselves. 
Our  justice  is  but  blind  and  dark,  at  best, 
Beneath  a  firmament  of  heavy  cloud. 
Where  what  seems  may  not  be,  what  is  lies  covered, 
And  nothing  is  as  wisdom  gives  it  forth. 
Captain,  take  up  the  body,  let  us  beal"  it 
Back  over  the  great  Downs.    No  more  must  sorrow 
Dim  this  great  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
Sing  round  your  altar.    In  the  name  of  God  ! 

[The  body  of  Ras  Byzance,  covered  by  his  black  cloak,  is 
borne  out.  The  people,  gathering  round  the  altar,  wail 
their  hymn,  to  drums  and  gevara-pipes  and  one- 
stringed  lyres.] 
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People,  rejoice  ! 
Christ  is  beheld, 
Light  of  the  East, 
Shown  to  the  wSouth  ; 
Brought  by  the  Wise 
Down  the  old  road 
Where — on  God's  Ark 
Came  from  God's  Hill, 
Came  in  the  days 
Of  Menelik,  son 
Of  Nikaula  Wise  !— 
Down  the  old  road 
From  Sheba  made, 
On  which  the  Queen 
Went  forth  with  gifts. 
With  spice  and  gold. 
With  questions  hard — 
Down  the  old  road 
Our  Queen  trod  back 
With  all  she  asked 
From  Soloman. 
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